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THE PROTESTANT SOCIAL CREED 


HE REVISED “social creed,’’ recommended by 

a special committee of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America to the constituent mem- 
bers of the Federal Council—comprising the greater 
number of all the Protestant denominations—marks a 
great advance toward the practical application of 
Christian principles to the solution of many of the 
most pressing problems of today. The committee, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Edward T. Devine, has 
been working on its task since 1929. Originally 
adopted in 1908, after being formulated by the social 
action committee of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
this statement of the “social ideals of the churches” 
was revised in 1912, in a direction similar to that which 
the present revision more emphatically emphasizes. 
The statement was unanimously adopted by the Fed- 
eral Council at its recent quadrennial meeting at In- 
dianapolis. It only becomes authoritative for the vari- 
ous churches as each one separately adopts it. In 
view of the unanimity of its adoption, however, it is 
expected that the denominations associated in the Fed- 
eral Council will accept the statement at the various 
meetings to be held during the coming year. Fortu- 
nately, the effort to add a birth control recommendation 


to the “social creed” was defeated. That particular 
problem was laid over till the next meeting of the 
Council, in 1934. 

Free from this obnoxious feature, the revised social 
creed of the Protestant churches will undoubtedly 
work for a greater degree of harmonious coéperation 
among these churches in their laudable efforts to pro- 
mote social justice. It certainly will incline the power- 
ful Lutheran body, for example, which has taken a 
strong stand against birth control, to a greater degree 
of codperation in the matter of promulgating, and 
working for the realization of, the social creed. In an 
even more marked degree, the revised creed must ap- 
peal for the sympathetic attention and general ap- 
proval of Catholics. In fact, it would seem to open 
the way for actual codperation. Perhaps it may pre- 
pare the path for a conference between representatives 
of all the Christian, and the Jewish, bodies to see if a 
positive agreement might not be reached upon a pro- 
gram for social justice based upon principles of moral- 
ity and ethics acceptable to all these groups. 

The first of the seventeen articles of the Federa- 
tion’s statement seems to agree precisely with the spirit 
and practice urged by Catholic sociology. It reads: 
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“Practical application of the Christian principle of 
social well-being to the acquisition and use of wealth, 
subordination of speculation and the profit motive to 
the creative and cooperative spirit.” The same thing 
may be said of several other recommendations. Specifi- 
cally and clearly they agree with Catholic principles. 
Others, again, are clearly debatable; they are at times 
too vaguely expressed to be approved without search- 
ing enquiry into their meanings and implications. 

We invite our readers’ close attention to the state- 
ment as a whole, and invite letters from them discuss- 
ing it as a whole, or in detail, as a preliminary—and 
wholly unofficial—experiment to determine, if possible, 
if definite action looking toward a closer codperation 
of the religious bodies of the nation in working for 
prompt and effective economic reform is not a possi- 
bility. The year 1933 will be most critical. A con- 
tinuance of the demoralization which has marked 
Western society since 1929 should be averted at all 
costs of self-sacrifice and energy. Any steps that would 
bring the religious forces of the world together upon 
even a minimum program of definite action would be 
most desirable. 

It is in the spirit of such an effort that we submit 
the social creed of our Protestant brethren to the 
scrutiny and discussion of our readers. The seventeen 
articles of that creed are published under the caption, 
“The Churches Should Stand For: 

“1, Practical application of the Christian principle 
of social well-being to the acquisition and use of 
wealth, subordination of speculation and the profit 
motive to the creative and cooperative spirit. 

“9. Social planning and control of the credit and 
monetary systems and the economic processes for the 
common good. 

‘2. The right of all to the opportunity for self- 
maintenance; a wider and fairer distribution of wealth; 
a living wage, as a minimum, and above this a just 
share for the worker in the product of industry and 
agriculture. 

“4. Safeguarding of all workers, urban and rural, 
against harmful conditions of labor and occupational 
injury and disease. 

“¢. Social insurance against sickness, accident, want 
in old age and unemployment. 

“6. Reduction of hours of labor as the general pro- 
ductivity of industry increases; release from employ- 
ment at least one day in seven, with a shorter working 
week in prospect. 

“7. Such special regulation of the conditions of 
work of women as shall safeguard their welfare and 
that of the family and the community. 

“8. The right of employees and employers alike to 
organize for collective bargaining and social action; 
protection of both in the exercise of this right; the 
obligation of both to work for the public good; en- 
couragement of codperatives and other organizations 
among farmers and other groups. 

“9, Abolition of child labor; adequate provision for 


a 


the protection, education, spiritual nurture and whole. 
some recreation of every child. 

“to. Protection of the family by the single stand. 
ard of purity; educational preparation for marriage 
home-making and parenthood. 

“1. Economic justice for the farmer in legislation 
financing, transportation and the price of farm prod. 
ucts as compared with the cost of machinery and other 
commodities which he must buy. 

“12. Extension of the primary cultural opportuni. 
ties and social services now enjoyed by urban popula. 
tions to the farm family. 

“13. Protection of the individual and society from 
the social, economic and moral waste of any traffic in 
intoxicants and habit-forming drugs. 

‘14. Application of the Christian principle of re. 
demption to the treatment of offenders; reform of 
penal and correctional methods and institutions, and of 
criminal court procedure. 

‘15. Justice, opportunity and equal rights for all; 
mutual good-will and codperation among racial, eco- 
nomic and religious groups. 

“16. Repudiation of war, drastic reduction of arma- 
ments, participation in international agencies for the 
peaceable settlement of all controversies; the building 
of a codperative world order. 

‘17. Recognition and maintenance of the rights and 
responsibilities of free speech, free assembly and a 
free press; the encouragement of free communication 
of mind with mind as essential to the discovery of 
truth.” 


WEEK BY WEEK 
AR DEBTS and snow storms have dominated 


conversation during the past week, and both are 
(as we write) still very much with us. But whereas 
snow reminds us of Shelley’s cautious 


The optimism, it is best to be very much in 
Debt earnest about the debts. Meeting the 
Situation December payments with a flourish of 


which Britons alone are capable, the 
London government nevertheless stated very clearly 
that something would have to be done by the time an- 
other instalment came due. To this American opinion 
nodded a general assent; and if newspaper comment is 
any criterion, regard for the English has risen very 
considerably in almost all parts of the United States. 
The French Chambre elected to default, thereby sur- 
prising all those who have believed that at the last 
minute a decision to pay would be arrived at. But the 
pressure of public opinion was too strong. Ever since 
the international conference which set up the Dawes 
Plan, the official! French press has declared that war 
debts and German reparations were inseparably linked 
and that not a penny would be paid to America 
that did not come out of German pockets. The rea- 
sons which underlay this propaganda are many, but 
doubtless the most important were French disillusion- 
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ment over the failure of the United States to join the 
League and French suspicion that Washington was 
trying to make its trade with Europe the chief de- 
terminant of Continental politics. At any rate the press 
had worked too long and too effectively to permit the 
Chambre to bare its teeth to public opinion. But 
M. Herriot stood his ground manfully and by his 
willingness to prefer defeat to concession quite effec- 
tively smoothed out a situation that might otherwise 
have grown very ugly. That there have been out- 
bursts of hostility to France in certain quarters, or that 
a boycott has been threatened, it would be futile to 
deny. But, by and large, Americans have been sane 
enough to realize that the opposition encountered by 
Herriot was much like that met by Mr. Wilson in 
1918. If America has since learned to codperate with 
Europe, though not in the form prescribed at Ver- 
sailles, it is safe to predict that France will meet the 
present issue on the basis of an acceptable compromise. 
So much is predictable by the logic of events and of 


necessity. 


THE QUESTION of submitting the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment to the several states has raised 
a nice question of constitutional law. 


Adventure Mr. Garner’s recent bill specified that 
in Constitu- submission was to go to conventions, 
tionality the Constitution giving a rather ill- 

defined choice between those and legis- 
latures. But it so happens that no other amendment 


was ever ratified by conventions. What are they, there- 
fore, and how are they to be summoned into being? 
But perhaps it is well to consider first of all why the 
sponsors of repeal do not wish to deal with legisla- 
tures. Well, the question of prohibition is often an 
exceedingly personal one, and an attitude toward it 
may be determined by an individual’s private allegiance 
to this or that group which takes a definite stand on 
the matter. Since many state legislatures are not 
representative in the strict sense—that is, are based on 
geographic rather than population areas, or are chosen 
with little regard for the actual sentiments of any given 
legislator—it follows that the ‘“‘will of the people” 
might not be reflected in the vote of the state assem- 
blies. Besides, most existing state legislatures have 
received no mandate from the people on this subject, 
and it would therefore be difficult for them to tell what 
the electorate wanted them to do. Delegates to a 
convention are directly chosen, and there could be no 
doubt concerning the way they were expected to vote. 


So MUCH having been disposed of, the questions 
raised above become pertinent. Professor Howard 
Lee McBain answers them very lucidly in a recent 
Paper written for the New York Times, and we here 
are virtually repeating his views. ‘There being no 
definition of “conventions” in the sense specified, Con- 
gress would doubtless have to legislate some machinery 
and supervision into being. Its constitutional rights 


seem adequate for the purpose. But since the sover- 
eignty of the state must remain inviolate, the several 
legislatures would have to conform to the invitation 
of Congress if the amendment were ever to get before 
a convention. This they might in some instances re- 
fuse to do, without there being any way of taking com- 
pulsory action against them. As a consequence, a group 
of dry legislatures might manage to retard repeal. 
There is, however, little likelihood of their actually 
doing so for any great length of time. The time ele- 
ment enters into the picture rather by reason of the 
delays caused by getting congressional and state legis- 
lation, by setting up the voting machinery, and by rais- 
ing money for the expense involved. In this instance 
some haste is really desirable, and so doubtless we are 
given the reason why Mr. Garner tried to get the 
House out of a huddle and into the play. Meanwhile, 
of course, interest centers on a “beer bill’? which, ac- 
cording to predictions, will provide a safe, sane but 
delectable beverage—with tax. 


A DESOLATE little note is struck, even among cur- 
rent news stories, by the Christmas manifesto of the 
Union of Militant Atheists, from Mos- 
cow. Even the too-plentiful tales of 
want and dereliction all around us do 
not chill the blood quite as much as the 
picture painted by the Times corre- 
spondent of a Russia where the folly of Christmas 
will again be pointed out to the adult populace, but 
where there is “no need to take special measures” in 
regard to the children, “for they have grown up with- 
out religion” and are not bothered by any sort of 
Christmas sentiment. Indeed, they are now expected 
to help “educate” their fathers and mothers in the new 
enlightenment. Inevitably there comes to mind the 
recent grisly tragedy of the two other children who 
were told off to “educate” their kulak family in the 
wickedness of hoarding grain, and who after several 
times reporting them to the commune, like spies, were 
killed by them as traitors. In that tangle of horror, 
the same general conception of human beings and 
human relationships was the actuating force as can be 
seen directing the babes to lead their parents away 
from the Babe of Bethlehem. No decent man who was 
sane would prompt such things, whatever his theor- 
ies, one feels of both; though it is fair to say that 
no indication appears of condign punishment to be 
visited upon any grown-up found contumaciously 
clinging to a simulacrum of the Crib, or praying before 
Christmas candles. For the rest, the Militant Atheists 
have a number of lofty observations about their former 
mistakes in trying to eradicate Christmas. “The anti- 
religious carnivals,”’ with music, lights, comic effigies of 
religious and sacred figures, and blasphemous songs, 
are to be no more. They are beneath the dignity of 
militant atheism. Christmas will be challenged this 
year by spending “not a kopeck,” wasting “not an 
hour’’ from the factories. 


Soviet 


Yule 
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A CURIOUS document appears in the latest Atlantic 
Monthly under the title, “Letter from a Scientist to a 


Priest.” Its author, John Hodgdon 
Less Bradley, jr., we are told, is professor 
Than of geology at the University of South- 
Scientific ern California, and his letter follows 


upon a meeting after many years with 
a boyhood friend (unnamed) who, in the interval, had 
become a priest. In writing down the meditations 
aroused by the reunion, the scientist expresses a point 
of view that is all the more remarkable for being 
patently sincere. His letter ranges over the old, famil- 
iar field of the contrast between science and religion, 
and he summons up the old stock conceptions only too 
well known to those familiar with a certain kind of 
controversy: the disinterested devotion to truth, the 
laborious, patient inductiveness, of the scientific man; 
the gratuitous but comforting security, the power of 
self-delusion, of the man of religion. But, though the 
conceptions seem the same, judging by the language 
used to describe them, something has gone wrong. For 
the scientist now tells the priest: “I am just as fearful 
of the dark as you are... . We [men of science] have 
lost our capacity for deluding ourselves but, being 
human, we are willing to try to regain it.... You 
believe . . . satisfying things about human life and 
death... . | want you to show me how I can.” 


No ONE, certainly not we, would deny respect and 
a deep prayer of good-will to any man who feels the 
insufficiency of merely secular beliefs, longs for faith, 
and is manly enough to say so. But after that state- 
ment, let us hasten to make it clear that we feel there 
are unfortunate things in this scientist’s attitude, things 
that are certain to becloud the issue if it ever becomes 
the theme for general discussion. It is no mere para- 
dox to say that he is not nearly scientific enough. He 
wants, it seems to us, to have it both ways; and he 
exhibits, it seems to us, a sort of innocent arrogance 
that quite definitely begs the question. He speaks of 
“detecting presumption” in the priest’s polemic and 
philosophic certainties. Does he “‘detect’’ any presump- 
tion even approaching his own in assuming that faith 
must be a sort of trick; in speaking of an old arch- 
bishop’s faith, as a matter of course, as “strong and 
irrational enough to make him believe at eighty what 
he was told to believe at eight’’; in supposing a priest 
will meet him on that basis? We do not know the 
priest, but we do know that, as a priest, he would not 
dare to rule out the organum of science as a mere in- 
strument of self-delusion. He would be required to 
respect its canons philosophically even if he did not 
temperamentally. Our scientist might profit by the 
parallel, and practise saying to himself daily that other 
men besides scientists can care for the truth; that, for 
all he knows to the contrary, a priest may have stand- 
ards as accurate in appraising it, and an austerity as 
great in following it, as a geologist. Not all of the 
letter is in this strain, by any means; there are moving 


—— 


admissions of the nightmare limitations of the secular. 
ist, and wistful and beautiful tributes to the strength 
that faith seems to give; at one or two points there js 
even the clear implication that religion may be true. 
But, in the main, it is not enough. To say “If there is 
no true beauty or hope in the world, we should like to 
understand the technique of convincing ourselves that 
there is,’ does not evince the right approach to re. 
ligion; and we wonder, in all charity, that a scientist 
should consider it the right approach to anything, 


AT THE University of Ottawa recently, at what 
was reported with a neat phrase as “une féte de 
lintelligence””—certainly a nice designa. 
Church tion for a learned conference—Father 
and Georges Simard, professor of church 
Race history at the University of Ottawa, 
spoke on the role of the Catholic 
Church in ameliorating the difficult position of the 
French people in Canada. He was introduced by Mon. 
signor Cassulo, Apostolic Delegate to the Dominion, 
who gave the key-note for these ethnically isolated peo- 
ple: “Love your history, your language, your race, but 
be big, be catholique.” Father Simard then traced the 
isolation of the extensive and glorious French colonial 
enterprise in Canada, the increasing tides, of Anglo- 
Saxon people surrounding the French with what was 
not only an alien language, but also an alien culture 
and the Protestant faith. The hereditary French 
Canadians were more and more cut off from direct 
connections with their mother country. It is a familiar 
circumstance that those Anglo-Saxons close to the situa- 
tion are apt to be exasperated at what they conceive 
is the stubborness of the French people in not relin- 
quishing their distinctive traditions and becoming as- 
similated in the numerically prevailing race. 


DuE TO the adjacency of the United States, Father 
Simard believes that this course ethnically is inevitable, 
though the process will undoubtedly be slow and cul- 
tural resultants of the submerged race will always en- 
dure. The role of the Church, he pointed out, has 
been not only to preserve that sense of world citizen- 
ship in spiritual affairs which is given by membership in 
the Catholic Church, but also to preserve the French 
language and customs of the people. He pointed to 
the fact that the Church does not seek to destroy in- 
digenous cultures, but with the sanctifying effect of 
grace, to elevate and perfect these natural orders. It 
has treasured the continuity of worthy human tradi 
tions, and resists the uprooting of these things from 
either ignorant and shallow motives or from self- 
seeking, worldly efforts at tyranny. The great work 
of the children of the Church as grammarians of vari- 
ous indigenous tongues and as careful historians, are 
examples well known to scholars of her consideration 
for race and for language. In the disturbed political 
situation of the world today, where those who politi- 
cally have the upper hand are often violently arbitrary 
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in their demands for sacrifices, literally millions of per- 
sons who are suffering the heart pangs of racial isola- 
tion know the tender consideration of the Church for 
natural human affections. 


SAYING anything further about alms would seem to 
be as superfluous a task as an editorial writer could set 
for himself. Yet there is a suggestion, 
received from a person with wide ex- 
perience in relief work, which seems 
valuable enough to offer at this time. 
Could not most of us “budget for char- 
ity’? Arranging to set aside some portion of what 
remains after paying the bills—if it were only a dime 
now and then—would help toward lifting the frightful 
burden which rests upon the nation’s poor. After all 
itis their burden. ‘Those of us who can still make both 
ends meet, who are working for sustenance if not for 

rofit, are by no means able to remove the pain and 
the dull ache of poverty but may ease some of the suf- 
fering of hunger and homelessness. Many of us give 
generously and impetuously, then forget all about the 
matter. Systematic saving for charity will help us to 
remember, as remember all of us must if our duty to 
Christ and our fellow man is to be done. During the 
war, women sewed and denied themselves many things 
in order to help the soldier in the trenches. But the 
front-lines of 1932 are in some respects worse than 
those of 1918. Thousands of children are there, thou- 
sands of fathers and mothers at their wits’ end, thou- 
sands of wandering and hopeless young men and 
women. The distress this winter simply baffles descrip- 
tion. If we here in this one little office were able to 
alleviate half of the misery which reveals itself to us, 
we should be able to rest easier of nights. And there 
are many whose knowledge of the situation is infinitely 
greater and more tragic than our own. In their name 
we say to our friends, ‘‘A dime a day may rescue some 
poor creature, body and soul!” 


Give 


SPEAKING in the singular of the editorial we, we 
visited the hospital clinic last week where our wife is a 
volunteer worker three days a week. As 


The Help many as six hundred patients a day are 
of the treated there. Special clinics for arthri- 
Sick tis, dental work, surgery, nervous dis- 


orders and other special purposes are 
operated under the general supervision of the Sisters 
with the aid of lay workers. The patients are charged 
only a nominal sum of a few cents which goes further 
in sustaining their pride than it does in sustaining the 
clinic, and, if they cannot pay, they are of course 
equally welcome. There is a social service department 
that sends someone to call for patients who need some- 
one to accompany them to the clinic, or to take others 
home that are weak or distraught and have neither a 
friend or a member of the family to be with them. To 
the sentimental person thinking of the clinic merely 
from a statement of the bare facts, it might seem that 
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it would be a sort of chamber of horrors and that its 
daily grist of human misery would be a devastating 
spectacle like a scene in one of the novels of the Rus- 
sian realists. Pain of course there is and suffering, but 
also there is actually an atmosphere of cheerfulness. 
Everything is bustling order and efficiency, giving a 
reassuring sense that here something is being done for 
those who are in pain. There is also a sterling spirit 
of charity; and this is not ignoble or degrading, but 
the essence of the divine counsels and a practical assur- 
ance that brotherly love is not a metaphor but a live 
reality. The lovely poise and benignity of the Sisters, 
fruits of their spiritual grace and self-dedication, give 
an almost physically appreciable bouquet of sanctity to 
the place. The greatest of the theological virtues here 
beautifully confirms the others. Faith has immediate 
works the opposite of vain, and hope, no mere mental 
state, is renewed in freshets of eternity. 


THE COST OF GOVERNMENT 
W ITH deflation in full swing, the nation has at last 


made up its mind to lower the cost of government, 
come what may. During the past week proposals for 
cutting the expenses of cities and states have followed 
Mr. Hoover’s energetic demand for federal budgetary 
revisions even as a swarm of bees might accompany 
their queen on a rampage. There are several reasons 
why making this inevitable move has been so long de- 
layed. It is not all a matter of graft and political pull— 
of men and women in soft berths who put up a brisk 
fight again dislodgement. In the first place, salaries 
paid to Civil Service workers have been considerably 
below the average for similar work. Being a policeman 
or a teacher sounds attractive when times are as awry 
as they now are; but we have only to remember scraps 
of conversation dated 1926-1930 to recall that the pro- 
fessor or the town clerk was looked upon as a poor 
devil who didn’t know there was such a thing as money 
in the world. Some communities—Chicago for instance 
—set out to do nobly by the neglected teacher; but 
taken by and large the said teacher in his cottage or 
modest flat represented that vast body of pseudo- 
Platonic citizens who worked for the public because 
they were unable to do anything better. And again 
there was the old truth that good public servants were 
not to be had if the nation was going to treat them like 
beggars. 

Now all has changed. The men and women employed 
by the country’s governments constitute a phalanx of 
workers receiving steady, dependable incomes, while 
the world around them seethes with unsettlement and 
joblessness. If all this body were thrown out tomorrow, 
the total number of unemployed would be more than 
doubled—which is to say that about well more than a 
third of the nation’s working population would be go- 
ing about with tin-cups. Or look at the thing from the 
income point of view. The annual report of the Treas- 
ury Department shows that the total reported income 
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has dropped 60 percent since 1928, while the number 
of taxpayers has declined 40 percent. Which means 
that public servants whose pay has not been cut are 
about twice as well off, proportionately speaking, as 
they were in 1928. 

Accordingly it is only by subterfuge that existing sal- 
ary scales can be maintained. Vacations without pay or 
“contributions” may for a time disguise the inevitable 
salary axe, but the sharp edge will do its clipping just 
the same. The federal government has already con- 
ceded the case. Relying as it has on income taxation, it 


. has no chance of halting extensive reorganization plans 


and curtailments. Naturally the possibility of revenue 
from the sale of liquor still awakens hope in many 
breasts. Writing about prohibition in the New York 
Times (December 11), former Attorney-General A. 
Mitchell Palmer declares: “Such a course would obvi- 
ously have the further advantage of making it possible 
for the government, at a comparatively early date, to 
secure by taxation on all liquors revenues in excess of 
$1,500,000,000. Both parties have declared for the 
maintenance of the national credit by a balanced budget. 
Just now a deficit for the current year possibly exceed- 
ing $1,000,000,000 is indicated, and the only prospect 
for relief from this situation, which is fraught with dan- 
ger, to the credit of the government lies in further tax- 
ation.’ But since that voices a somewhat rhapsodical 
hope, the government will doubtless have to juggle a 
way between taxes and curtailments. 

Particular interest attaches to what harassed cities 
will seek to do. A special session of the New York leg- 
islature will attempt to prescribe for the ailments of 
the world’s largest city. The indications are that the 
remedies will be limited to laws permitting salary reduc- 
tions. Ex-Governor Smith’s plan of municipal reor- 
ganization seems to have impressed political groups 
chiefly as a dangerous thing to talk about—dangerous 
particularly because of the spotlight that might coax 
its author into the City Hall, where Democrats hardly 
want him and where Republicans would like to be them- 
selves. Nor has President-elect Roosevelt’s suggestion 
that a state commissioner be appointed to supervise the 
affairs of communities which are hard up received much 
more than a salute. These proposals are evidently as 
much ahead of their time as expense-cutting was in the 
great days of Jimmie Walker. 

The New York Herald Tribune has devoted consid- 
erable attention to the budgets of large cities through- 
out the country. For several obvious reasons the sum- 
mary makes interesting reading. Thus it is rather 
astonishing to learn that San Francisco closed the last 
fiscal year with a surplus, a reduced tax rate, and a 
saving of $1,000,000 effected without cutting salaries. 
City employees contributed, so we read, to the unem- 
ployment fund on a percentage basis. But of course this 
is one town in a thousand. Almost everybody paid their 
taxes. By way of comparison, there is Chicago where 
nobody paid any during a long “‘strike” which is now 
apparently over. The credit of the Windy City went 


———— 


down to sub-zero while the courts wrangled as to 
whether the tax schedules were legal. It is now pre. 
dicted that major expired obligations will be met speed. 
ily and that some time next year (if all goes well from 
this point forward) the humble folk on the city pay 
rolls will get paper more bankable than the “scrip” with 
which they have been sadly familiar during recent 
years. Boston, on the other hand, is a city with excellent 
credit but a formidable deficit. The hole in the budget 
is the largest on record; the tax-rate outsoars anything 
in Bostonian history. Wherefore it is reputed that 
Mayor Curley’s public works program will be abro. 
gated while the city settles down to sackcloth and 
ashes. St. Louis, where the relief problem is very seri- 
ous, has already inaugurated the sad task of making 
both ends meet. Or trying to, if you prefer. 

And so the story goes. Looked at as a whole, the 
situation resolves itself into an endeavor to accomplish 
what has long since been relatively necessary and what 
cannot now be avoided any longer. Extravagance and 
mismanagement were evident years ago. Today they 
leave the taxpayer groaning under a burden which leads 
directly to the undermining of realty values and with 
that to the virtual destruction of money and business, 
Nevertheless the task of reconstruction ought to be 
undertaken intelligently. There is not a great deal of 
sense in lopping 10 percent off a salary none too high 
as it is, when orderly management could effect the 
necessary saving. And if public service is too highly 
paid, what of the capital which has been poured into 
a long series of municipal bond issues, or even into 
federal loans? The other day a Treasury offering bear- 
ing an interest rate of less than 1 percent was oversub- 
scribed many times. That means: outstanding govern- 
ment loans were contracted for at prices out of keeping 
with present market conditions. There ought to be a 
wholesale revision on interest rates on all government 
securities in the interest of public welfare. If the 
citizen is to get along with less service, if departments 
with good work to their credit are to be abolished, if 
the generally ill-paid official is to get on with a smaller 
pay-cheque, then why in the name of common sense 
should not the security holder be asked to sacrifice a 
portion of the interest which, as it is, cannot be taxed? 
The public is surprisingly indifferent to this suggestion. 
Apparently people will run a mile to hear somebody 
demand that the Board of Aldermen lop a few thou- 
sands off their pay, but refuse to go a step in the 
direction of a demand for lower interest rates. Can 
the reason be the silence of the newspapers on this 
possibility ? 

At any rate, present “reform”? plans are, for the 
most part, simply medicine. They do little economic 
good, beyond restoring some confidence, strengthening 
the borrowing power of the government and (perhaps) 
giving the taxpayer a few gulps of breath. Deflation is 
nothing to crow about, even when the person being de- 
flated is someone whose salary you, as a citizen, help 


to pay. 
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MALTHUS, NEW STYLE 


By BROADUS MITCHELL 


ten showed with much disorder. 
originality and_ elo- 
uence that older forms of 
self-denial were appropriate 
to a long period of economic 
deficit. There not being 
enough to go around, that 
man was socially praise- 
worthy who did without. 
Methods of production were 
crude, and of transportation cruder. If one district, by 
a happy season, had too much, another almost contigu- 
ous might have famine. The bent stick was replaced 
by the ox-drawn plow, but the maxim did not change. 
When better tools appeared—power machines—there 
was redoubled reason for saving to procure them. 
Capital accumulation lacked the old halo of devotion 
to poverty, but it was a secular virtue of a high order, 
and deserved its own worshipers. There entered the 
new tactic of increased production, but the familiar ad- 
monition of sparse consumption became a part of it. 
Not only did the thrifty man abstain from immediate 
consumption of his wealth, but put fresh facilities at 
the service of society—factories, pikes, canals, rail- 
roads, ships and mines—and thus was doubly blessed. 

Compared with the shining new capitalists, crowns 
looked tarnished and royal ermine moth-eaten. The 
capitalist was granted full immunity from social criti- 
cism; he was now the king who could do no wrong. All 
proceeded out of his hand. He gave work and wages; 
he lit the fires of the poor and grateful. 

The classical economists of a century and more ago 
sang the praises of the capitalist in chorus. The state, 
though the mother of the citizen, was not to be allowed 
to snatch the infant from the breast of the economic 
wet-nurse. If this foster parent had milk, why was her 
affection for the child to be called in question? So, 
laissez faire! No interference with capital and capi- 
talist enterprise. If hours of labor in the factories were 
long, if profits soared while wages hung at subsistence 
level, all was for the best, and nobody must break the 
charm by faintest protest. 

This idolatry of the capitalist was part of the haunt- 
ing fear of want. The classical economists, on behalf 
of the public, felt themselves pursued by it. Mouths 
threatened to multiply beyond quarterns of wheat. Na- 
ture was niggardly. It was the economist’s office to 
contrive means by which man could outwit the soil and 
the elements. Increasing production, holding down 
population, and checking wasteful consumption were 
all parts of the same strategy. What seemed like hu- 
man torments were blessings in disguise, or at least 
necessary evils—plagues, famines, wars, vice, the 
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This is a time for frank and full discussion of social 
We have therefore given Professor Mitchell 
the present opportunity to question several basic assump- 
tions of his fellow economists. 
ing in the minds of most people,” he writes, “that the 
trouble lies in what Mr. Cole calls an inherent flaw in 
the capitalist, private-profit system.” Examining this, one 
arrives after a series of apparently paradoxical reflections 
at the conclusion that in an age of plenty one must either 
have a capitalism based upon the legitimacy of waste or a 
“planned collectivism” of some sort—The Editors. 


penalty of the _ gallows, 
and killing pauperism. All 
of these were protections 
against dearth. They hobbled 
consumption, while allowing 
production to quicken its 
pace. 

Gradually, as machines 
multiplied and England be- 
came the workshop of the 
world, the sentiment of econ- 
omists shifted toward an experimental regard for 
the welfare of the worker. It was still attempted to 
sing democratic restlessness to sleep with lullabies on 
the theme of abstinence, but the infant wriggled and 
cried. So it was allowed that capitalists, while their 
position as providers was absolutely secure, must be 
kind. The machine and the theory of the machine went 
unquestioned. If hurt resulted from the Industrial 
Revolution, this was a defect of human nature merely. 
Capitalists ought to be tinctured with philanthropy, 
and if this conversion was slow, then the state, reluc- 
tantly resurrected, must take a hand to prevent hard- 
hearted destruction of the people. 

Men were wicked, but there was as yet no notion 
of vice in the economic system. What came out in the 
flesh was not known to be bred in the bone. Men were 
not aware of objective forces. They went ahead shout- 
ing for more and more goods, and more and more in- 
struments to make these goods, with little thought that 
there could ever be satiation of desire. Congestion of 
consumables in one time and place was unfortunate, but 
there could never be a universal glut. 

At length, forced by bitter experience, there came 
the disposition to question autonomous capitalism. But 
hardly had Britain’s assurance weakened when Amer- 
ica brought up fresh recruits to the protection of un- 
hampered individual initiative, and these pushed the 
battle-front forward. In our own country had been dis- 
covered the business enterpriser. He was a functionary 
separate from the capitalist. He might have no cap- 
ital, land, nor labor himself, but he was seen as spring- 
ing into the midst of these, energizing them, combining 
them in profitable proportions, commanding them. He 
was the captain of industry. His emergence had the 
effect of postponing social scrutiny of the productive 
process. 

The enterpriser’s actions were studied, his devices 
celebrated. The distributive share of pure profit took 
its place alongside interest, rent and wages. For long 
afterward text-books appeared with such titles as ‘““The 
Economics of Enterprise.”” The enterpriser being the 
gravitational force which held together ponderous cap- 
ital, inert land and contentious labor, it was desirable 
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to know how enterprisers came into existence. The 
answer was found in precious God-given ingenuity 
which inveterately insisted upon the maximum return 
for minimum outgo. The enterpriser came as near as 
anyone could to being “the economic man.”’ In closest 
alliance with capital, he stood for thrift. He was pro- 
foundly appreciated because he increased satisfactions 
in relation to wants. 

After a time, applause of enterprisers as a class 
turned to criticism on the ground that these men were 
not realizing their maximum opportunities. Private 
gain was not the same thing as public advantage to be 
sure, but the main complaint against competitive ad- 
vertising, duplication of effort, and adulteration of 
goods was not that the public was cheated, but that 
waste was countenanced and encouraged. Waste was a 
thing reprehensible on its own account. We heard very 
recently of ‘““The Tragedy of Waste.” 

Deciding that it was difficult to coerce private pro- 
ducers, attempts were made to inform consumers 
against the wiles of those who offer goods of poor 
quality or too high price. This was a poor tactic be- 
cause it shifted the objective from a comparatively 
small number of known producers to the unknown mil- 
lions of consumers. However, the point is that all was 
done in the name of increased economy. 

Is it ridiculous to suppose that the present depression 
will witness rising from the horizon a new economic 
pole star? We have gradually been becoming conscious 
that the long period of deficit is behind us, that we 
have emerged into the era of superfluity. We have 
often observed that at intervals the wave of plenty rises 
to the height of surplus, curls in the collapse of prices, 
and rushes down to the trough of wide-spread want 
and frozen assets. We have repeatedly examined this 
fatal sequence and suggested every sort of explanation. 
All sorts of forces affecting the problem have been 
taken into account, together with their relative timing. 
In all of this scrutiny, the essential usefulness, even 
innocence, of the capitalist system has not been ques- 
tioned by most economists. 

Both overproduction and underconsumption were 
distinguished as features of the pre-crisis process, but 
the specifics sometimes offered for the period of depres- 
sion would only aggravate these ills. That is, the de- 


* pression could be dispelled by working and saving all 


the harder. Thrift was still the watchword. Mean 
living for a time would chasten our spirits and curb our 
extravagant appetites; but, miraculously through this 
program the wheels of industry were somehow to be 
started turning again. 

Some students, scorning intricate statistics of credit, 
currency and car loadings, cast their eyes to the heavens 
and blamed the whole exasperating round of good and 
bad times upon the area of the sun spots or the phases 
of a planet. They bayed the moon. I speak of these 
economic astrologers, as also of their colleagues, the 
statistical virtuosos, with caution because of the esteem 
in which they are generally held. The quickest way to 
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get yourself damned in the economic fraternity is to 
question the scholarly adequacy or lofty scientific pur. 
pose of accredited students of the business cycle, 
Nevertheless, I feel that these investigators are like the 
searchers in Poe’s “‘Purloined Letter,”’ who looked as. 
siduously in all sorts of unlikely places, only to neglect 
the obvious. The forest is lost in the trees. 

However that may be, the conviction is growing in 
the minds of most people, as it has been matured for 
years in the minds of Socialists, that the trouble lies in 
what Mr. Cole calls “‘an inherent flaw” in the capitalist, 
private profit system. The argument—an exceedingly 
simple one—is that, given private property in the means 
of production, and individual initiative motivated by 
personal profit, there is a superior steady drain of 
wealth to the owners and directors of capital, and a 
correspondingly lesser flow to those who supply labor, 
The result is a double misfortune, so far as economic 
stability is concerned, for capital equipment auto. 
matically augments itself, while labor, which per. 
versely supplies the bulk of consumers, is rendered rela- 
tively impotent. Burgeoning production confronted by 
languishing consumption reaches a critical point in its 
career. Unless new outlets can be found, the steam 
boiler, under terrific and mounting pressure, will burst. 
Hitherto unexploited markets may be discovered— 
through favorable trade agreements, foreign conces- 
sions in raw materials, or, in extreme cases, loans 
which present foreigners with at least a temporary pur- 
chasing power. Or war may open a fine big hole in the 
side of the boiler, through which more and more steam 
is invited to rush out. 

But if no safety valve can be found? You may say 
that an answer might lie in drawing the fires, but the 
fact is that this has not been done because there are 
many stokers (individual enterprisers), the steam 
gage is defective, and often nobody reads it anyhow. 
What happens is an explosion, with those nearest to 
it scalded, and those farther away pretty thoroughly 
wet down. Manifestly what we need is steady fires, an 
accurate gage, and big pipes leading off from the boiler 
to radiators which condense the steam and send it back 
as water to be heated over again. 

But I am not concerned here with ultimate remedy. 
Rather, in the spirit of economists’ protests that the 
capitalist system must be preserved, however modified, 
I wish to question the further usefulness of the hoary 
motto of abstinence and enterprise. On their own con- 
tention, does not the golden text of thrift turn out to 
be very thin plate? 

Our industrial technology having outrun our eco 
nomic institutions, our proficiency in production having 
distanced our skill in distribution, and the nightmare 
of deficit having been replaced by the bloatings of 
plethora, why do we continue to declare that duty and 
salvation lie in stinting? It is true that near the begin 
ning of this depression we witnessed a short-lived “Buy 
Now” campaign, pathetic and impossible of success be- 
cause relying upon the purchasing power of individuals 
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whose money had almost vanished, been seriously im- 
paired or been in part sequestered against an even 
rainier day. The failure of this campaign has put us 
back in the old cold comfort of economy. On the other 
side of the equation, that of production, we are 
launched on an episode of federal subsidy for indus- 
trial undertakings, but here there is elaborate investiga- 
tion to insure that all enterprises shall be ‘“‘self- 
liquidating.” There must be no unproductive ventures, 
no elaborate preparations coming to nothing, no fancies 
of promoters, public or private, lavishly indulged—in 
a word, no waste. 

There need be nothing startling in proposing now 
an economy of waste, in developing a theory of pros- 
perity built upon extravagance. The familiar rules 
have been rendered comic by the fix in which we find 
ourselves. We are presented with the supreme para- 
dox of poverty through plenty, starvation because there 
is too much wheat, nakedness because there is too much 
cotton, fireless grates because there is too much coal. 
This being the contradiction, who can object to any 
departure from orthodoxy? Good sense having 
brought us to lunacy, perhaps some crazy actions will 
restore our balance. 

Malthus, at the opening of our industrial era a cen- 
tury and a quarter ago, looked with some composure 
upon huge human calamities, continuing or spasmodic, 
because they reduced population in proportion to the 
food supply, or, more remotely, consumption in rela- 
tion to production. War let blood, but the slain did 
not cry for bread. God was in the tempest. Malthus 
was called heartless, but, remembering that he was pre- 
occupied with the threat of too little, his philosophy 
was good enough. We today, at our end of the indus- 
trial era, are mashed under the weight of too much. 
Malthus’s way would be to say lighten the load by any 
means, for no device can be harsher than the fate which 
results without it. 

To make the present syllogism true, we must sub- 
stitute a fallacy for a term the validity of which has 
always been taken for granted. We must put fool- 
hardiness in the place of prudence. Malthus wanted 
to eliminate mouths; we need to cut off hands. We 
shudder at the thought of war. It is wanton waste, the 
antithesis of economy. We fill the air with profes- 
sions of peace. But Congress may not be altogether 
witless—always given, mind you, our economic system 
as it is—when one day it pledges us to international 
concord, and the next commits us for more cruisers. 
We are diverted momentarily in our economic misery 
by contemplating the horrors of possible war between 
Japan, China and Russia, with our country certainly 
called upon to assist the allies in stamping out the Huns 
of the East. But we know in our hearts that war in the 
Orient would lift us out of the slough of business de- 
Pression and set us on the bank, with prosperity thrice 
guaranteed if we are belligerents. Of course, if war 
is to be a perfect instrument of business recovery, it 
ought not to stimulate production and reduce the num- 


ber of consumers, and so someone has suggested— 
Stuart Chase, perhaps—that America mobilize for 
civil war and destroy all of the materials and equipment 
possible, and absorb millions of men who would con- 
sume unproductively, but use blank shells in all the guns. 

Public works should not be, as we have been insist- 
ing, of useful character, but as nearly as possible use- 
less. What could be better than constructing power 
dams which, instantly the water was turned in behind 
them, washed away? In beneficial effect upon steel and 
cement industries it would be of a piece with the recent 
burning of a sugar warehouse which must have been 
gratefully hailed in Cuba. 

The great argument for bringing back liquor is that 
it would render us less efficient industrially. We were 
told that the late era of prosperity was partly owing 
to the soberness of the American workman; he drank 
milk instead of beer, he put his money into radios, au- 
tomobiles and overstuffed living-room suites instead of 
coming home late Saturday night with a flattened pay 
envelope. But where did this lead us? Why, into 
overproduction, rendered worse by the confident de- 
vice of installment buying. We need to render the 
worker less alert, so that he turns out a higher propor- 
tion of ‘‘seconds,” breaks machines, uses muscle instead 
of mind. 

A conservative speaker at the last meeting of the 
American Economic Association solemnly advocated a 
tax on new tools and machines, apparently with no 
notion of the terrific indictment he was bringing against 
the capitalist system. But, if capitalism is to be pre- 
served, the proposal is essential, and should be ex- 
tended to include prohibitive license fees on industrial 
laboratories. Government support of agricultural ex- 
periment stations should be withdrawn, entomologists 
should turn attention to breeding boll weevil, corn 
borer and Japanese beetle instead of blocking them. 
As in the middle ages when production outran con- 
sumption, apprenticeships should be lengthened far be- 
yond the necessary learning period. All labor union 
rules for restriction of output should be countenanced. 

A group of economists uninhibited by nineteenth- 
century dogmas urges inflation as the means of exit 
from the present impasse, but the fact that industrial 
and agricultural enterprisers cry quite as loudly for this 
medicine exhibits its weakness. Inflation would increase 
purchasing power, but it would also by the same sign 
stimulate production. The lifting of prices would start 
the whole car forward, but soon the engine must de- 
velop so much power that it shakes the chassis to pieces 
while the brakes drag again. Further, to the extent 
that inflation liquidates bond-interest receivers, it 
diminishes parasitism, because they are the idle rich, 
who consume without producing, and are inclined to 
demand expensive items. There is no point in destroy- 
ing more rights to productive equipment and power so 
long as the equal operation of the means of production, 
upon which these rights are based, is not hampered. 
No device of currency or credit is worth anything in 
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our present predicament if it does not give a boost to 
consumer demand without imparting a corresponding 
fillip to supply. Also, to conserve leeches we should 
turn a deaf ear to all proposals issuing from the Single 
Taxers, for their specific would put to work idle land- 
lords and land alike. 

There should be no taxes on consumption. Rather, 
we should levy on profits and, even better, on capital 
itself. But what about the worker, whose chance to 
earn is reduced by such measures? This brings up the 
question of the unemployed. Our whole effort is the 
mistaken one of getting people back to producing. We 
should not mind the growth of the army of the unem- 
ployed, but deal out the dole with the satisfaction of 
knowing that embarrassing surplus stocks of consum- 
ables are being wiped out with no corresponding addi- 
tion to equipment or commodities. We should encour- 
age strikes, certainly on the part of low-paid workers 
who can purchase hardly more than if they received a 
dole, and who yet add ruinously to the outflow of prod- 
ucts. If the strikes are accompanied by destruction 
of property, so much the better. When we are all 
secretly praying for war or a new Mississippi flood or 
San Francisco earthquake, why should we be squeam- 
ish over damaged factories or trains? 


— 


The motive in these suggestions is that in our pass. 
age from the dogmas of dearth to the perplexities of 
plenty, we must forget solicitude for production and 
put our emphasis upon distribution and even more 
upon consumption. ‘Though any attempt to give this 
policy systematic statement may seem demented, we 
have gone far in recognizing its logic when the plowing 
up of every third row of cotton is officially recom. 
mended to farmers and when restriction of acreage 
enters legislative halls. The same citizens who read 
of these proposals with composure were taught in 
school that the ancient destruction of half the spice 
crop in the Dutch East Indies was a horrible example 
of waste. 

Apologists of the present order must embrace the 
economics of waste in their creed, or abandon their 
position and go over to the advocates of social plan. 
ning under the auspices of dictatorship or through the 
common ownership of the means of production. The 
former course is as consistent as it is stultifying. Col- 
lectivism of some sort, toward which we are inevitably 
drifting, presents the only chance of converting a fatal 
surplus into grateful abundance, permitting proficiency 
in production to express itself in workers’ leisure for 
consumption. 


AMERICAN TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


By GERHARD HIRSCHFELD 


nomic world of ours that by now the great major- 

ity of the American people have reached the con- 
clusion that leadership is the predominant requirement 
of these trying times. Knowingly or not, the people 
have spoken clearly enough in the recent elections. 
They may have expressed themselves in a negative 
form, through a protest vote of devastating propor- 
tions. Nevertheless, they have produced a distinctly 
positive result: a rather unified government, embracing 
President, Cabinet and Congress. 

When we speak of leadership, the first institution 
which comes to mind, is naturally the government. 
There is none with greater authority, more power or 
better organization, not to mention the enormous re- 
sources at its disposal. To be sure, the government 
has time and again exercised such leadership for the 
good of the country, but only in emergencies. The 
foreign trade of the United States has largely been 
founded on government protection. But this historical 
fact must not be applied to domestic problems. For the 
question of foreign markets, in its preliminary stages, is 
not a thing which touches upon individual enterprise. It 
is a national issue. Therefore, foreign trade inaugura- 
tion as well as its subsequent expansion has always 
taken place on the crest of a powerful national move- 
ment, headed by the government. This is as true of 


] T IS due to the tremendous confusion in this eco- 


Great Britain, Spain and Portugal, as it has been in 


more recent years of France, Italy, Germany and the 
United States. 

But the government cannot solve our economic prob- 
lems. American business, under the microscope, is the 
enterprise of the individual. It is the individual who 
is responsible for these problems of competition, pro- 
duction, credits, profits and the like. It is the individ- 
ual who is challenged. If, under the stress of condi- 
tions, we want to pass the buck on to the government, 
we involuntarily change the principles which underlie 
the “institution” of business. We de-individualize 
business, in a very literal sense. In which case we 
might as well go a step further and “‘socialize”’ busi- 
ness. It would be state Socialism; and if we have that 
in mind, by all means let’s do it. The truth is, how- 
ever, that we have nothing of the sort in mind. We are 
still clinging to the capitalistic conception of business. 
This conception is a proposition of individualism, and 
we should face the issue squarely and not try to hide 
behind the broad back of the government. 

It is at this point where the trade association comes 
in. A trade association, logically, is representative of 
its respective branch. If a business man is facing difi- 
culties too large for his own resources, he may be ex 
pected to turn to the higher unit which ought to have 
a better perspective of the trade problems, and more 
adequate means, namely the trade association. View: 
ing the distress of business men and business enter- 
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prises all around, one is inclined to say that there is a 
wonderful opportunity for the trade associations to 
exert their prestige, to give their members courageous 
and clear-cut leadership. Practically every branch of 
business has its association. 

What is the standing of these top organizations? 

By their deeds ye shall judge them! Nearly every 
one of these trade associations has its publication. It 
has been my privilege to study these trade papers fora 
number of years. Iwo tendencies are outstanding, 
especially since 1929. The first is the never-ending 
cry for better support on the part of the membership. 
The second is an almost complete ignorance of our 
economic problems, including those with which even 
the layman is grappling. There is food for thought in 
these two trends. 

The trade associations are not adequately supported 
by their members, not in the financial sense, and cer- 
tainly not in that of whole-hearted collaboration; the 
reason being, obviously, that the average business man 
does not see his way clear to invest time, money and 
labor in an effort of whose benefits he is doubtful. The 
deeper reason lies in the history of American business. 

This American business has been built by the energy, 
the initiative, the tremendous and adventurous-like 
drive of a pioneer-spirit. There was no planning in 
this fairy-tale of American business endeavor; or else, 
agriculture would not have been so totally and blindly 
ignored. There was no careful measuring of cautious 
perspective, or else, American industry would not have 
been built overnight. There was neither control nor 
balance, or else, American railroads and American 
banks would not have shot up like as many mushrooms 
after a fertile rain. This business was built on the 
sheer strength of individual ambition, and the terrific 
power of individual desire for betterment and wealth. 
And only the fact that all this happened not on a rela- 
tively narrow strip of land (such as is the case in 
Europe) but on a continent of almost unlimited terri- 
tory, prevented its premature collapse. 

The trade association or, for that matter, any co- 
operative effort had no place whatsoever in this gigan- 
tic enterprise. The American farmer, the American 
miner, the American manufacturer stood on their own 
feet. It had its psychological effect. These men cared 
for nothing but their own interests. They saw noth- 
ing but their own goal. It has become a tradition. 
Moreover, there was never a time in the 150 years of 
American history, that these men had to cater to any- 
thing but the supply of the people’s demands. Their 
shops and stores and plants were crowded with buoy- 
ant buyers. They could not make enough things. The 
shelves were empty most of the time. 

It is now for the first time that we have come to the 
end of the trail on which was written with capital let- 
ters: production. It is for the first time that these 
farmers and manufacturers, executives and managers 
are confronted with an unknown quantity: consump- 
tion. It is for the first time that they cannot stand any 


longer firmly on their own ground. For the first time 
they have to consider other, outside interests. Their 
traditional outlook and principle is challenged in the 
most unmistakable terms. Can they find the courage, 
the vision to shift? Do the trade associations assume 
the lead and show them the way to a new conception 
of business? 

The story of the trade associations’ activities, espe- 
cially during the years of depression, is one of dismal 
failure. They have tried to exercise authority, to give 
their members a certain amount of leadership. There 
have been cases, notably in the copper, zinc and other 
metal industries, where central organizations have 
largely contributed to a flourishing state of their re- 
spective branches. However, these cases are isolated 
and, besides, it is well to bear in mind that the copper, 
zinc and other producers gathered around their trade 
and research organizations at a time when the issue at 
stake was not to retrench, but to expand. There is a 
vast difference between the two; codperation is easily 
enlisted if gains are in prospect. But the loss, if only 
an imaginary loss, involved in retrenchments and sacri- 
fices, does not precisely encourage the individual busi- 
ness man to turn to the trade association. For what 
were his gain? 

The trade associations have yet to convince their 
members of the absolute need for such sacrifices and 
retrenchments. What is more important, most asso- 
ciations have yet to come to the point where they are 
willing to emphasize such need. The majority of trade 
papers—and many of them are association papers— 
are still concerned with their very own problems or, 
at best, with the problems of their respective branches. 
Thus they are concerned with the power of advertising 
rather than with the weakness of the consumer’s 
pocketbook. New methods of how to sell more shoes 
interest them more than new methods of how to en- 
able more people to buy shoes. And so one could go on 
endlessly and enumerate thousands of instances. All 
of them would prove that the average trade associa- 
tion, arm in arm with its members, stands as squarely 
as ever on the principle that production is predom- 
inant. I have yet to see a trade association or a trade 
paper which knows enough about our economic prob- 
lems to admit that the consumer is the governing figure 
in our economic system, and which would act accord- 
ingly. There is no trade representation, in my belief, 
which is not the protagonist of one-sided productive 
interests. Yet, as far as I know there has never been 
anything wrong with our productive system, with its 
efficiency, machines, quantity-production and so on. 
What has been wrong, and still is wrong, lies on the 
consumer’s side. 

With these two handicaps in mind, namely lacking 
membership-support and economic ignorance on the 
part of the trade associations, we may recall that many 
important economic plans and programs are based on 
these associations as the pivotal point of reconstruction 
and recovery. The O’Shaughnessy Plan, the Swope 
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Plan and many others grant them key-positions in their 
respective schemes. Naturally, they assume that co- 
operation of all the association members on the one 
side, and competence of the association leaders on the 
other side will be a “‘matter of fact.” In reality, co- 
operation as well as competence are illusions. They 
are not confirmed by the past and certainly not borne 
out by present conditions. For more complete details 
one need not go further than the American farmer. 
Under pressure, he would not turn to any sort of asso- 
ciation, but to self-help. In most trying conditions the 
American workingman stays away from the unions. 
Nowhere are individual conditions worse, I believe, 
than in the silk industry. Yet, the independent manu- 
facturer and trader are firmly convinced that, if the 
entire industry will collapse, he will be the one to rise 
victorious like Phenix from the ashes. Such an attitude 
runs true to the traditional character of American 
business. 

Three years of depression have not been ‘‘depress- 
ing’ enough to override this traditional trait. And the 
best-intentioned plans and programs will not and can- 
not succeed as long as this underlying force is not 
taken into consideration. Dominant individual be- 
havior has been responsible for the depression and is 
responsible for our failure to arrive at a solution. 

Due to lack of space it was possible to give only a 
very much abbreviated outline of the difficulties which 
the trade associations are facing. Attention may be 
called, however, to one fact: in agriculture, the trade 
associations would have to deal with not less than 
6,500,000 individuals and, what is worse, 6,500,000 
individual characters and traits. This looks like an 
impossible task. And it seems much easier in industry 
where there are less than 200,000 manufacturing es- 
tablishments. To bring even this number under one 
hat, would seem a herculean task. But then, the 
question arises: are trade associations really necessary 
to bring about codperation? 

It was said in an article, published in THE CoMMON- 
WEAL on June 8, 1932, that fully 90 percent of all these 
establishments turn out only about 20 percent of pro- 
duction. Or looking at the issue from the other side 
of the fence: a mere 10 percent of all factories account 
for 80 percent of national production of industry. If 
these 10 percent were strictly organized, they would 
form a phalanx so powerful that they could without 
protest dictate economic laws. The remaining go per- 
cent, that is, the multitude of producers who account 
for 20 percent of production, would have to follow 
suit, or perish. 

The problem is further simplified if we recall from 
the article just referred to, that not more than 3.5 
percent of all the establishments are large-scale or- 
ganizations. All that would be necessary for a unified 
effort would be to concentrate on these 3.5 percent. 
It would be an advantageous scheme, for not only 
would it leave out of the program the mass of pro- 
ducers and merchants with whom stubborn individual- 


ee 


ism and the predominance of production has become 
a sacred law, but it would deal with the leaders of 
great industries who have a better understanding of 
fundamental economics and a better insight into the 
principles of consumption. In such a scheme the place 
of the trade associations would be what they deserve: 
an unknown quantity. They would be non-existent, 
This plan, embracing the 3.5 percent of manufac 
turers, is offered for whatever suggestive value it may 
have. The result of the Hoover conferences has shown 
how difficult it is to obtain codperation and a sound 
economic understanding of the needs of our times even 
from these 3.5 percent. But undoubtedly it is easier to 
deal with 6,000 people than with thirty times as many, 


And Day Awake Me— 


and day awake me (as it will) 
who know these mirrored eyes now night makes bleak 
of still and collonaded places where your smile 
called all this windy desert by an high name 
(I 
roam here; here dwell I, wanderer, 
wind-harried, butt of crows) and rhymed, rhymed all 
this wilderness with weaved gold gardens garlanded 
with brightness—there! there! there!—above dark’s 
gibberish ways in windiness and day’s 
tried streets that bleakly give on emptiness— 
these eyes 
shall open only onto winter-levelled worlds 
and wintry save there your smile 
burst with a leaf leaf leaf and then sheafed leaves 
( Retrieve 

my lands! here stand I, winter-harried, butt of nights 
like crows while days go over)— 

this mouth 
which masks a windiness and dark 
its broken lips yield in a crumbled speech—the 
gold groves spoken as wind’s wrack, the gardened waves 
as graves turned under grassily—will yield 
discordantly a skein of tangled cries 
and incoherent warning if the day 
come not with trumpets lifted up to waken, rouse 
this wry, this winter-bitten, with your high name 
among the skies—your smile 
be as the day’s grave porch of silence in the way 
of winter’s biding, hiding at the first leaf 
of morning to bespeak again once more the way 
of days as seasonward to earth 


(O conjure conjure 
conjure me this day 
and lay thy smile about me like a stole 
who am old old old and winter-bitten 
who am lost within myself 
in windy distances I walk 


O conjure conjure with your breath 
put near and nearer to 
my tenantless and dusty ear 


Let beat of thy unabating breath 
awakeneth my death.) 
RAYMOND LarssoON. 
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THE IRISH PLAYERS PRESENT— 


By FRANK C. HANIGHEN 


ness to their own pecuniary advantage? In an 

article in THE COMMONWEAL some time ago, 
Mr. John Moody presented a financial expert’s esti- 
mate of the Irish Free State. It was a surprising and 
flattering report. In a world nourished on the idea 
that the Irish were unpractical dreamers, filled with 
poetry and improvident notions, it was news that on 
the contrary they were extremely shrewd business men, 
modern and enterprising innovators, and withal so 
conservative that they had built up the soundest credit 
in Europe. Recently New York has had an opportu- 
nity to see how well the Gaels can profit from another 
sort of credit—a heavy balance of dramatic literature 
which they have been piling up for the past half- 
century. 

When the Abbey Theatre Repertory Company 
landed here in October for the first grand tour since 
1913, it seemed as if it was a wild, unbusiness-like ad- 
venture. The pre-war visits to this country were far 
from lucrative, and after the war some companies 
made up of individuals from the Abbey Theatre—but 
without official connection—met with financial losses 
in their presentations in the United States. Broadway 
in 1932 certainly presented no rosy, encouraging pic- 
ture and yet within a week of the Players’ opening, 
they were packing the house. Before they closed their 
engagement and set out on the road, they were turning 
away applicants for standing-room. It is an under- 
statement to say that their New York run was a great 
success, 

Just a glance at the list of plays offers one explana- 
tion why it was successful. In a Broadway surfeited 
with artificial, hack-made dramatic articles, the Players 
came like a refreshing breeze from the Atlantic, bring- 
ing the salty aroma of real peasant drama, the authen- 
tic comedy of a green, unsophisticated land. Plays by 
John M. Synge, the world famous “Playboy of the 
Western World,” ‘“The Shadow of the Glen,” that too 
infrequently presented little gem, the unforgettable 
“Riders to the Sea”; plays by William Butler Yeats, 
“Kathleen Ni Houlihan” and ‘Words upon the 
Window-Pane,” examples of the art that earned its 
author the Nobel Prize; plays by Lennox Robinson, 
Lady Gregory, Sean O’Casey, T. C. Murray; and new 
plays by younger writers, proof that Ireland’s dramatic 
literature is still in the making. Why should not the 
hungry theatre public in America respond? 

It was the “Playboy” which gave the best test of the 
company’s ability. Few people are unfamiliar with 
this gorgeous comedy about a young peasant who thinks 
that he has killed his father—his ‘‘da’ ”—and wins the 
admiration of the villagers and the love of a beautiful 
colleen, Pegeen Mike. It contains that magical com- 


A RE THE Irish capable of mixing poetry and busi- 





bination of hilarious comedy so typical of Synge’s 
genius. In its dialogue the language, the living speech 
of the Irish peasantry, becomes pure spoken music— 
an enchanted, unblemished speech, words packed with 
racy significance, phrases unworn by modern civiliza- 
tion. Whoever heard Mr. Arthur Shields as Christy 
and Eileen Crowe as Pegeen Mike pluck the strings of 
this precious instrument in the famous love-scene must 
agree, after the most sober second thoughts, that it is 
even as great dramatic art as Shakespeare’s “Romeo 
and Juliet.” 

Synge’s plays have been far from unknown in this 
country. Little theaters, college societies, stock com- 
panies have given, rather, attempted to give, many of 
these plays, but whoever has sat through their perform- 
ances, must have felt the enormous inadequacy of the 
diction, the clumsy mimicry of what is most beautiful in 
the Irish brogue. Anyone who has witnessed a per- 
formance of ‘Riders to the Sea” in some Community 
Theatre and suffered from the awkward, meaningless 
sounds from the mourners, will welcome the Irish 
Players’ production with its realistic interpretation 
of the sorrow of a mother who has lost her sons, 
and the keeners who voice the grief of generations 
of Irish. 

Synge provides us with the adagio of Irish life, but 
Lennox Robinson is all scherzo, all light and humorous, 
and at times of unbearable funniness. The very title 
of his ‘“‘White-Headed Boy” is packed with humorous 
Irish allusion and from beginning to end is rollicking, 
mirth-provoking, laughter-bidding. It is a masterpiece 
of its genre and the best authority to quote is that 
dramatic ogre, so sparing of superlative. compliments, 
George Jean Nathan, who said, “It is the funniest play 
I have ever seen.”’ Certainly the coldest, most blazé 
theatre-goer must needs thaw out when Maureen 
Delany and Barry Fitzgerald in the classic rdles of 
Aunt Ellen and John Duffy enact the most comical 
scene in the whole play, the middle-aged courting and 
afhancement. One may well say that these two actors 
are the best character mummers in the company, 
mingling hilarious tics and idiosyncrasies with extra- 
ordinary ability to interpret the parts as written by 
the author. 

These two are excellent actors but one hesitates to 
call them the “stars.” Reviewing the great accomplish- 
ments of the repertory, Mr. Shields’s Christy, Miss 
Crowe’s Kathleen Ni Houlihan, Mr. Carolan’s Ned 
Shay and Mr. O’Dea’s Luke Cary in ‘““The New Gos- 
soon,” Mr. McCormick’s Haroid Mahoney in Len- 
nox Robinson’s new ‘‘Far-Off Hills,” one perceives with 
relief that it is a company without a star. Every 
player is undemonstratively good, and the ensemble 
has an even, symmetrical level of acting that is a happy 
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contrast with the lopsided performances of the star- 
ridden American productions. 

Thanks for this and other achievements of the 
Players is due to Mr. Arthur Shields, the director, who 
has hit on the happiest possible solutions of decor, 
direction and distribution of parts. He is no believer 
in stage-tricks and mechanical innovations, and he 
founds his company’s talents on a conscientious attempt 
to evoke the spirit of the Irish people, to give the in- 
digenous, the national flavor to all the performances. 
The settings are simple, almost primitive from a dra- 
matic standpoint, but the charm of the Irish country- 
side comes not from the painted drops but from the 
speech and particularly from various pieces of business. 
The handling of a bottle of whisky, the brandishing of 
a hoe, the centering of the life of a cottage room about 

.the fireplace, gives more atmosphere than all the dec- 
orative art of the modern theatre. 

The plays of Sean O’Casey, on whom has fallen the 
mantle of the dead Synge, provide a good example of 
this. Let O’Casey have just a bare, little chamber in 
a Dublin tenement and he is off spinning a fascinating 
play about the occupants, their side-splitting antics, 
their pathos and their tragedy. O’Casey has less of 
the verbal music which is Synge’s, but he has an almost 
equal gift of dialogue. Besides there is a mercurial 
quality in his work, which is peculiarly his own among 
Irish dramatists. At one moment, the Paycock is strut- 
ting with prodigious funniness by the side of his toady, 
Joxer—by the way, a character creation unequalled 
in modern literature of the stage—and the next mo- 
ment, the audience’s laughter is suddenly frozen into 
horror by the swift, terrible vengeance of the Irish 
revolutionaries. 

The Irish can laugh at themselves, yes, but they are 
also capable of laughing at one of the things in which 
their emotions are most entangled—lIrish nationalism. 
A striking example of this was Mr. Shields’s felicitous 
placing on one evening’s program of Yeats’s ‘“‘Kathleen 
Ni Houlihan,” with its inspiring appeal to patriotism, 
and Sean O’Casey’s little-known ‘Shadow of a 
Gunman.” 

The former play, with all of the symbolical beauty 
which Yeats knows how to infuse in a dramatic piece, 
undoubtedly has more dynamite in it than all of the 
bombs of the Sinn Feiners. Mr. Shields says that this 
play—and Lady Gregory’s “Rising of the Moon’— 
“did as much for the national cause as the secret soci- 
eties.”” What Irish heart can resist the appeal Kath- 
leen Ni Houlihan makes for her “four green fields’ — 
Munster, Leinster, Ulster and Connaught? But, at 
the same time, what spark of Irish humor can resist 
the disillusioned speculations uttered by Barry Fitz- 
gerald in the play that followed, the mordant com- 
ments on the seamy side of revolutionary causes which 
make the dialogue of the “Shadow of the Gunman” 
sparkle? Ireland like Figaro laughs at its world to 
keep from crying. 

But these are names of giants, of established repu- 
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tations—O’Casey, Synge, Yeats, Robinson. What of 
the recent aspirants to their literary Olympia? The 
Abbey Theatre office in Dublin is swamped every week 
with manuscript submissions, and the director has 
chosen a few to present on the American tour. The 
best is probably George Shields’s ‘“The New Gossoon,” 
a frolicsome comedy which plays new variations on the 
theme of crabbed age and youth. When Ellen Cary 
(Maureen Delany) hides the spark plug of her son 
Luke’s (Denis O’Dea) motor-bike so as to prevent him 
from taking the “village hussy” for a ride, she pre. 
cipitates a whole net-work of intrigue and counter. 
intrigue, replete with merriment and keen dialogue, 
Yet the play is more than a conventional comedy, it is a 
brave attempt to deal with the subject of changing 
manners and morals in the Ireland of today. Mr, 
Shields’s is a talent which will bear watching. 

After the conquest of Broadway, the troupe left for 
a thirty-two-week tour through the cities of the East 
and the Middle West. They will have a return 
engagement in New York in the spring. Their first 
road appearance was in Philadelphia, that city which 
gave the players such a stormy reception in 1913 when 
the “Playboy” was jeered and hissed and the actors 
were hailed before a police magistrate. But Philadel- 
phia Irish-Americans, less sensitive now, saw in it but 
another glory of the Irish genius and applauded it 
heartily. Other cities cannot fail to follow the example 
of Philadelphia and New York. 

For, while the Irish came to us formerly for money, 
for help, for sympathy for their national cause—poor 
relations to whom we proffered alms—now they return 
as wise men of the East, rich with a great heritage of 
culture and poetry, bringing gifts which Americans 
should admire. The Players present to American 
audiences high comedy and fascinating drama—an 
unforgettable picture of that Ireland where 


. . even the old are fair 
And even the wise are merry of tongue. 


They are, as W. B. Yeats characterized them at the 
start of the tour, ‘‘ambassadors of Irish taste.” 


(hildless Woman 


She kept an azalea 
In the sitting room, 
Foaming all winter 


With coral bloom; 


And red geraniums 
On each sunny sill, 
Gold pots of crocus 


And daffodil 


So no one who passed 
By outside might guess 
That window flowers 
Masked loneliness. 
JoHn HANLON. 
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MYSTICAL AND LITURGICAL POETRY 


By KENNETH RYAN 


rise from bed in the morning—a circumstance 

which not seldom prevented his attendance at 
Mass—had nevertheless a knowledge given to few 
rigidly self-abnegating mystics about the Holy Sacrifice. 
He owed much of his poetic inspiration to the basic 
thoughts and actions of the Mass, and in some cases 
he was indebted to its actual wording. He pleaded, 
for instance, in his ‘‘Orient Ode”’ to the sun (the figure 


of Christ), 


That thou, Isaian coal of fire, 
Touch from yon altar my poor mouth’s desire. 


Fh tee from THOMPSON, for all his inability to 


He knew, of course, the Old Testament source, but the 
Mass was nearer him than the Old Testament and it is 
safe to say, in view of his other adaptations, that this 
came from the prayer before the Gospel. 

The only reason I mention Thompson at all is be- 
cause his work, by contrast, shows us something of 
the true nature of the poetry of the Mass, helps us 
discern in what sense the Common of the Mass may be 
called poetry. It must be understood from the start 
that the aesthetic element in the liturgical texts is not 
their reason for being, nor even their most important 
component. They are none the less poetry of a kind— 
perhaps it would be more accurate to say that one finds 
in them one in particular of the prime requisites of all 
poetry, that is, the power of evocation. 

The poet must place within the compass of a few 
words an evocative allusion of tremendous power to 
some fact of more or less general experience. It is 
easier to state the principle than to give good examples, 
but Shelley exclaiming ‘‘Arethusa!” was trying to 
evoke in his readers a remembrance of a whole back- 
ground of mythology. He expected his ejaculation to 
be supplemented by the reader’s own knowledge of the 
spring and its meaning to the ancients. Much of the 
charm of certain lines of Shakespeare—‘‘When to the 
sessions of sweet silent thought I summon up remem- 
brance of things past’”—comes from the fact that the 
reader immediately supplies from his own mental ex- 
perience a parallel to the one mentioned by the poet. 
The sonnet of Keats, ““When I have fears that I may 
cease to be,” must call forth an appalling echo from 
hearts that are without a real faith that they will never 
cease to be. The empty coldness of Swinburne in his 
passage ending, ‘‘Even the weariest river winds some- 
where safe to sea,’ can find complete response only 
in the philosophical unbelief which the civilized pagan 
builds up to persevere in atheism. The common power 
of these quotations lies in their correspondence with 
a background already existing in the mind of the 
reader. If the background is not there, the reaction 
may be one of distaste as well as indifference, for ex- 


ample the Christian’s reaction to the elegant statement 
of Swinburne that “dead men rise up never, that no 
life lives forever.” 

Given the proper background in his reader’s mind 
Thompson’s poetry possesses to a tremendous degree 
this power of evocation. For the most part he confines 
himself to calling upon the religious experience of his 
reader as he does in the “Hound of Heaven,” or upon 
whatever knowledge his reader may have of mystical 
and dogmatic theology as in the ““Assumpta Maria.” 
Now to say that the text of the Common of the Mass 
is poetry of this kind, that it unconditionally requires 
a background of religious experience and theology for 
its understanding, would necessarily preclude many 
from its intelligent use at the Sacrifice. But one need 
maintain no such proposition, for even the casual per- 
usal of the Common of the Mass will show that a 
golden mean is struck between the extreme and some- 
times faint allusiveness of the mystical poet and the 
sermo pedestris of forthright prose. It has been a 
fact of rather common acceptance that dogmatic the- 
ology is dull. So it seems when embedded in a text- 
book. But when it is given life, as it is in poetry, 
whether that poetry be found in a liturgical text or a 
mystical poet, it takes on a beauty, depth and vivid- 
ness which give it its true value—the highest form of 
knowledge to which the mind can apply itself. The 
Common of the Mass gives life to theology in this way, 
but without depending utterly, as mystical poetry must, 
upon the power of allusion. 

Perhaps the best example of this is found in the 
prayer “Deus qui humanae”’ at the pouring of the wine 
and the water. There as nowhere else is found true 
poetry. The Church finds in the simple action of mix- 
ture of wine and water a figure of the great truths of 
the Incarnation, the Beatific Vision and the operation 
of grace. By a concise and beautiful statement of 
these things she evokes in our minds an overwhelm- 
ing flood of spiritual thought. The difference between 
this and purely mystical poetry can be aptly illustrated, 
for in several places Thompson’s thought and imagery 
were undoubtedly derived from this prayer. His lines 
by themselves give almost no hint of their full meaning 
except to one thoroughly familiar with the theological 
background and conventional figures from the Mass 
which he uses. For instance, 


Lo, a wonder and a terror— 
The sun hath blushed the sea to wine! 


or, 
Now the days of promise near us 
And the sea shall be no more... 


standing alone are obscure enough to be called enig- 
matic. Yet a study of their context will show that they 
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contain the ideas which are so much more clearly stated 
in the prayer, “. .. Grant, that by this mystical union 
of water and wine, we may be made sharers in His 
divinity Who was made sharer in our humanity. .. .” 
Though the same figures, wine for divinity and water 
for humanity, are used, the pure mystical poetry of 
Thompson offers undoubted difficulty to the reader; the 
liturgical text preserves the quality of poetry by its 
abundant allusiveness, yet precludes, in its clarity, 
fewer from its complete understanding. It retains the 
power of evocation without resorting to the enigmatic 
statements with which the mystical poet tries to bestir 
his reader’s mind. The liturgical texts are superior 
to mere prose in that they have the power, peculiar to 
poetry, of drawing on the whole mental background of 
the reader. 

This kind of speculation has a definite point when 
we consider that the Catholic laity as a body is being 
asked to follow the Mass in the Missal. The request 
is eminently reasonable and can be based on the double 
appeal which the Mass text makes: one to the person 
who prefers straightforward, simple, intelligent prayer, 
the other to him who is able to draw from it the full 
wealth of its meaning. It can be read as prose, it can 
be appreciated as poetry. What the individual wants 
to do with it remains in his decision. The Mass text 
can be made the starting point for the exploration of 
much of the Church’s higher teaching: the ““Communi- 
cantes” in the Canon comes from the doctrine of the 
Communion of Saints; the “Supra quae propitio” sug- 
gests the study of the history and efficacy of sacrifice; 
the mysterious operation of grace is referred to in the 
“Deus qui humanae,” original sin in the preface of 
Passiontide—the list is long. All the teaching of the 
Church is not to be found in the Mass text and no doc- 
trine is systematically explained there, so it is only 
after some general study of the dogmas of the Church 
that the full meaning of the text is obtained. The 
ultimate aim of the intelligent Catholic should be so to 
acquaint himself with his own faith that he can read the 
Missal at Mass as though it were mystical poetry, and 
thus draw from its phrases that flood of meaning which 
will properly dispose him in his prayer and sacrifice. 


Beauty Is Never Old 


Beauty is never old, but fresh and fair 
As if newborn this hour, enchants our sight. 
The primal two in Eden did not stare 
On sunset’s fire with wonder and delight 
More than is mine today; the ageless Night 
Twines the same planets in her dusky hair. 
Beauty is never old, but fresh and fair 
As if newborn this hour, enchants our sight. 
Blue waters circling Greece such foam crests wear 
As when pale Sappho gazed from Leucas’ height; 
Ten thousand autumns does the forest dare, 
Yet none find Nature’s ancient phrases trite. 
Beauty is never old, but fresh and fair 
As if newborn this hour, enchants our sight. 
Sister M. ANGELITA. 


—— 


A SHEPHERD OF EGREMONT 


By BENEDICT FITZPATRICK 


SAW him for the first time walking between the gardens 

looking toward Egremont castle along the path that leq 
from the priest’s house to the chapel. My father had met him 
when he arrived from Downside Abbey the night before, and 
had come home with quiet emotion to tell us that the new priest 
was the most magnificent man he had ever seen. I could not have 
been more than ten years old at the time, and I have a surface 
recollection only of the pastor who preceded him and who had 
visited our house at all hours. The old priest had been patri. 
archal, apple-colored and grey. The new priest was tawny and 
golden and strange. And assuredly we caught our breath as he 
drew near to us. He appeared taller even than old John Strat. 
ton whose quick steps we accounted for by his connection with 
the army. But this was only a small thing in our astonishment, 
This new priest had the air and figure of those benign arch- 
angels on lace pictures in our prayer-books. A giant in stature, 
upright and trim as the smooth trees round St. Mary’s, regard- 
ing us with reflective blue eyes beneath the high curved forehead 
and biretta, he looked the beau ideal of the stainlessness and 
other-worldliness of which the priest is in aspiration the 
embodiment. 

I have a faint recollection of falteringly introducing myself 
in the sacristy and showing him where the vestments were kept, 
for I was already an altar-boy. The chapel, which was also the 
school, was crowded to the infant room with its painted lilies 
and scrolls, where ancient Miss Baines, whose small figure and 
long cane had disciplined a generation, sat with her organ and 
choir. There may have been pride, there was unquestioned 
exaltation beneath that small surplice, as I walked in front of 
the priest to the altar. I understood the sudden quiet, the strain- 
ing of necks and rounding of eyes that ensued. The breathless 
ness endured during the responses of the “Introire,” and the 
strange, rotund voice had no accompaniment but distant calls 
and the chirping in the hedges beyond. 

And then, as the expectant congregation settled back with 
sidelong interchange of glowing glances, something that looked 
like a miracle revealed itself. The Gospel had been read and 
the text for the sermon was being aniiounced. Every eye was 
scanning with an access of wonder the glorious forehead and 
the soft waving plume of yellow hair that had become visible 
with staggering effect. Every ear was drinking in the tones of 
that wonderful voice and was waiting to be subdued by an elo- 
quence never heard before. Here indeed was Gabriel with his 
trumpet, and marvellous indeed would be the message it would 
carry from the world of beauty and of truth. 

But there had come a pause, and out of it some slight general 
consternation. —The commanding figure, turned toward the con- 
gregation, was far from at ease. The strong, noble countenance, 
contoured as softly as a woman’s, was blushing with a woman's 
confusion. The words, in a gentle booming, and shot with boy- 
ish, deprecatory accents, were forming themselves laboriously, 
with stammering and repetition and anxious clasping of hands. 
To that simple congregation it gradually became clear that their 
new priest, whom they already adored, and who had been for 
years on the mission, was no orator. Few as they were, they 
had been sufficient to cripple him with stage fright. And soit 
continued during the years that followed. I never knew this 
wonderful priest to be able to preach a sermon that was not 4 
trial to him. Never was he able to let himself completely go. 
Sunday after Sunday he addressed the congregation with the 
twisting and halting and supplicating diffidence of one who ap- 
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peared to have been given almost everything except the gift of 
tongues. 

Outside of the pulpit seldom could there have been any char- 
acter more nearly perfect. The outward sign proved here in- 
deed the symbol of inward grace. Never was there a priest more 
solicitous or hardworking. Never was shepherd closer to his 
flock. I never saw him give way to any exhibition of temper. I 
often saw him worried, and with good cause. He must have 
been continuously lonely. His only real companions were priests, 
Benedictines like himself, from Downside, who came in now 
and again from neighboring Cumberland towns. From these I, 
with the wide-open ears of a hero-worshiper, heard tales of 
Father Worden’s prowess in his college days, how he took in his 
stride five-barred gates which other students went round, how 
he had outstripped every man of his time in all forms of sport. 
Indeed I myself saw him sprinting after truant schoolboys, who 
were impairing the grants from the Education Department, in 
a fashion that paralyzed the fugitives and filled the onlookers 
with wonder. 

And he and I became great friends. The upward-looking 
worship as to mysterious divinities which children give to the 
generation in advance of their own, became transfigured in the 
glowing boy’s devotion I felt toward this magnificent priest. 
And in a pathetic way I became his right-hand man. I was with 
him every day. I believe I was his only altar-boy, and though 
I was too small to be made the confidant of his troubles, I knew 
enough from his looks and from chance words to guess what 
they were. 

There were perhaps 500 Catholics in Egremont in a popula- 
tion of 5,000. I have only happy recollections of those early 
years, and recall little of religious animosity where everybody 
seemed to be friends. But we heard the echoes of riots at Cleator 
where Catholics were numerous. Once I caught some talk 
among my elders of opposition they remembered to the estab- 
lishment of a Catholic church and of the ruse by which land was 
obtained on the edge of the town. There was a pre-Reformation 
Anglican church of St. Mary’s, recently restored. I only once 
remember seeing my father in a politico-religious dispute, and 
this was with a doctor substituting for Dr. Calderwood, bearded 
and genial, who was a great friend of the family. Baptists, 
Methodists, Blue Ribbon temperance people, the Salvation 
Army—these we seemed to see only at meetings at the market 
cross. There Salvation lasses sang on their toes; Tom Nichol- 
son, who had been saved, rolled his eyes and invoked the blood 
of the Lamb; mad Mrs. Barnett, whose sons owned the gas- 
works, walked with her hair down; crazy Jimmy the Fiddler 
footed it as he played or broke into tempests that cleared the 
street. There were Orangemen, quiescent and remote, by the 
castle moat, in whose homes we saw King William crossing the 
Boyne and who hung heather and lilies over arches in July. 
And there was a Catholic fife and drum band that came down 
Main Street with many shakings, tall fellows by whose sides 
we tramped with enthusiasm. 

Egremont was an ancient Cumberland market town. It had 
grown round a moated castle built by William de Meschines in 
1120, the arches of which still crowned the green hill down 
which we rolled eggs at Easter and as truant boys endlessly ex- 
plored. Main Street descended from the Whitehaven road to 
near the castle walls, dividing at the Cross to go left over the 
Ehen, known locally as the “beck,” deep into the terrifying 
loneliness of Derwentwater and the lake country, and wound 
on the right through haunted lanes of barns and trees to Neth- 
erlands by the shore, where periwinkles abounded, and whence 
you could see the Isle of Man. 


From the gardens of our house, sloping to the beck, we looked 
at Scawfell, the highest peak in England, beyond which you 
came to the edge of the world and fell over. From year to year 
we looked forward to the fair, on the eve, day and morrow of 
the Nativity of the Virgin Mary, when a greased pole with a 
leg of lamb materialized in the night at the Cross, stalls and 
farmers filled the space around the Wheat Sheaf, and carts 
paraded heaped with apples that we caught in midair. Stallions, 
big and round as steam engines, bounding like balls at the ends 
of hostlers’ strings, came from the common. Cartmen on carts 
so slow that they went backwards called: “Woho’s t’gahan, 
Jack?” And Jack would answer: “Aa’s gahan yhaam.” From 
the Wheat Sheaf our father on a high horse and in festive array 
would lead the parade of Oddfellows, which was not Masonic, 
and I, when I was ten, rode as Robin Hood as far as Lowther 
Castle in Whitehaven. The echo of hoofs on hard roads, the 
slow diminuendo of creaking carts, the whistle of the Flying 
Dutchman down from Scotland, the voice of the town crier, 
the wailing of winds in the trees round St. Mary’s, came in with 
the air as the grate fire shook and the windows rattled. 

Up the chapel lane from Main Street, fording skitter beck 
before it became the castle moat, toward the woods that hid the 
road to the sea, along a lane that sank into blackberry bushes 
melodious with birds, the thin Catholic congregation filed on 
Sunday, a scanty group to bear the burden of a church and 
school. From the altar the talk was often of debts, and Father 
Worden’s countenance was troubled and his voice mournful. 
In later days there came a priest, black as a Hindoo, with a 
voice like the roar of a bull, who got unheard-of money out of 
the town and built a new beautiful church and school. But 
Father Worden was better at giving money away than raising 
it, and was in the chronic condition of being unable to meet his 
bills. 

My father was a deeply religious man who went to Mass 
every morning and in his later years formed the habit of saying 
the priest’s Office. He did a great deal for the church and made 
me do more. For years I called at the parishioners’ houses and 
collected their weekly contributions. With the consent of the 
Cleator priests I was placed on pay days where | could inter- 
cept the Cleator men who worked in the Egremont iron mines 
and who grumbled greatly at being asked to contribute to two 
parishes. I sang at concerts and played “Alibaba,” “Captain 
Cook” and the “King of the Cannibal Islands” in entertain- 
ments in the Town Hall to raise money. I think I must have 
given most of my out-of-school hours to this kind of work, but 
it was a real labor of love. We knew nothing of rake-offs and 
commissions, and I never got a sixpence for the work or would 
have taken it. 

A time came when at thirteen I was considered old enough 
to go to college and be really irresponsible, and Father Worden 
gave me the first lessons in Latin conjugations. When I returned 
from Ushaw in the midsummer vacation Father Worden had 
moved to a distant town and I never saw him again. I could 
never forget him, however, and his image remained fresh in my 
heart. Often in later years when I roamed in distant places 
and his letters had ceased, I wondered what had become of him, 
asking if age could wither or custom stale the splendor of such 
a manhood. 

And then not long ago, across a long interval, I got my 
answer. Running my eyes down the local news in an English 
paper I was arrested by a name I had not seen for years and that 
always sent a wonder through my veins. “The Reverend J. 
Aelred Worden, 70,” read the item, “chaplain at the Brown- 
edge Asylum, died here yesterday.” 
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Could it be possible? I mused, as the world sank with me. 
Father Worden—and seventy—and chaplain at the Brownedge 
Asylum—and now no more. And yet what could be more in 
keeping? As much angel as man, a being made for love and 
honor and dignity, such as I have never known since, he had 
turned from the glory of the world to make of himself a living 
burnt offering to the ultimate hour. And for some wayward 
reason the dirge-song of Guiderius in ““Cymbeline” came to me: 


“Fear no more the heat o’ the sun 
Nor the furious winter’s rages, 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone and tane thy wages. 
Golden lads and girlies all must 
As chimney sweepers come to dust.” 


I lingered particularly over that word “golden.” It spoke 
of the springtide of extreme youth in the Cumberland lake 
country between Scawfell and the sea, of innocence and love and 
religion commingled, along a green lane where birds strove 
their loudest with the voices of children in chapel and school, 
where a lofty cassocked figure, smiling or recollected, walked 
in wonder and devotion between one tabernacle and another. 
That figure we children loved with a love greater than men 
give to women, and out of it we have this perpetual image of 
all that is noblest in what one life can give to another. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


CHRIST IN ART 
Waterford, Ireland. 


O the Editor: In the September 21 number of THE Com- 

MONWEAL a Correspondent, commenting on a reference in 
the issue of August 24, to the portrayal of Christ unbearded, 
made this statement: “At the time Christ lived on earth, only 
philosophers and Jewish mourners wore beards, and authorities 
on those times tell us it is altogether wrong to portray Christ 
bearded.” And in support of her statement, she quoted C. R. 
Morey in Liturgical Arts, Fall, 1931, who there stated that 
from the second half of the fourth century, the Asiatic East 
and Italy began to add the beard, which has become traditional 
in Christian art. 

As no one else has done so, may I bring forward some facts 
which seem to be historic evidence of considerable weight, that 
the age-long belief in the bearded Christ has not been a mistaken 
one? 

(1) Taking the Bible as one of the most authentic sources— 
if not the most authentic—of information regarding the chosen 
people of God, one finds the following: 

(a) InI Kings, xxi, 13, which describes David feigning mad- 
ness in the presence of Achis, King of Geth: “And his spittle 
ran down upon his beard.” 

(b) In II Kings, x, 4, where it is related that Hanon, King 
of Ammon, suspected David had sent his servants as spies rather 
than on a friendly errand: “Wherefore Hanon took the servants 
of David, and shaved off the one half of their beards, and cut 
away half of their garments.” ‘This incident is also mentioned 
in I Paralipomenon, xix, 4. 

(c) In Psalm cxxxii, 2, alluding to the consecration by 
Moses of Aaron as high priest (Exodus, xxix, 7): “Like the 
precious ointment on the head that ran down upon the beard, 
the beard of Aaron.” 

‘ (d) In Baruch, vi, 30, where the prophet describes the priests 
of the false gods of the Babylonians, evidently by way of con- 
trast with the Jewish priests: ‘And priests sit in their temples, 





—— 


having their garments rent and their heads and their beards 
shaven.” 

(e) In I Esdras, ix, 3, where he, a priest and doctor of the 
law, tells of his grief on hearing of the transgressions of the 
people:-“And when I had heard this word, I rent my mantle 
and my coat, and plucked off the hairs of my head and my 
beard: and I sat down mourning.” 

(f) In Ezechiel, v, 1, quoting God’s command as foreshow- 
ing His judgments upon the Jews under the type of the pro- 
phet’s hair: “And thou, son of man, take thee a sharp knife 
that shaveth the hair: and cause it to pass over thy head and 
over thy beard.” 

(g) In Leviticus, xiii, 29, and xiv, 9, stating the laws re. 
garding leprosy: “If leprosy break out in the head or the beard 
of a man,” and “on the seventh day he shall shave the hair of 
his head, and his beard and his eyebrows.” 

(h) In Jeremias, xlviii, 37, prophesying the chastisements that 
will come upon the people of Moab because of their pride: “For 
every head shall be bald, and every beard shall be shaven: all 
hands shall be tied together and upon every back there shall be 
haircloth.” 

From the above, taking it for granted that the persons men- 
tioned, so far from being exceptions, were rather examples of 
the customs in vogue amongst the Jews, we may gather that 
beards were worn by (a) kings, (b) their servants, (c) the 
high priest, (d) and (e) the other priests of the Temple, and 
(f) prophets; (g) that the wearing of beards was recognized 
as customary by the Jewish law; (e) the plucking of hair from 
the beard (as the rending of garments) was a sign of grief, 
and, lastly, (h) to have the beard shaven was regarded as a 
degradation. 

But Christ is the “Son of David,” the “King of kings” of 
Whose kingship all earthly royalty is but the type. 

He is the great High Priest, of Whose eternal priesthood 
that of the Jews was but symbolic. 

He is the Divine Prophet, of Whom all the prophets were 
but the mouthpieces. 

Hence, is it likely that, while on earth, His beard was shaven? 

The list of quotations above may be by no means an exhaus- 
tive one, containing only those which have come under my own 
observation, but these seem to be sufficiently conclusive to war- 
rant the belief in the bearded Christ. 

(2) Our Lerd is represented wearing a beard in the image 
known as the “True Likeness,”’ with which many of your read- 
ers are probably familiar. I refer to the one, the engravings of 
which bear a Latin inscription which calls it the “true image 
of the Saviour,” and states that it was cut on an emerald by 
order of Tiberius Caesar, and was afterwards given out of 
the treasury of Constantinople to Pope Innocent VIII by the 
Emperor of the Turks, as ransom for his brother who had been 
taken prisoner by the Christians. 

The engravings of this portrait represent a face of singular 
beauty of feature, with an expression of such dignity and sweet- 
ness that one can easily imagine it to be a likeness of our Saviour. 

(3) Amongst the illustrations of the article on the Cata- 
combs in “The Catholic Encyclopedia,” there is one of a bronze 
medallion ascribed to the second or third century, representing 
the heads of Saints Peter and Paul, and both are there depicted 
as wearing very pronounced beards. 

There is, however, another consideration which, perhaps, will 
have greater weight than even historic evidence with Catholics 
for whom the Divinity of Christ is an article of faith, and it is 
this: 

Since we know that the Body of Christ is the Body of a 
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divine, not a human, Person, i.e., the Body of “God,” every 
drop of His Precious Blood is the object of our supreme wor- 
ship. But we know, also, that every bone and muscle of that 
sacred Body, every nerve and sinew, every fiber of His flesh, 
and every single hair, is likewise worthy of our adoration. This 
being so, can we for a moment contemplate Christ periodically 
shaving off His growing beard and casting it away as worthless? 
To a Catholic, the supposition must be repellant in the extreme. 

May I, in conclusion, ask if any of your readers know of the 
existence of a crucifix on which the figure is beardless? 

It would be difficult to understand how a mistake in such an 
important detail could, in the first instance, be made, and sec- 
ondly, remain undiscovered through so many centuries. 

SisTER Mary OF THE INCARNATION. 


THE RECENT ELECTION 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


O the Editor: It is distressing travesty upon the sanctity 

of the ballot that today, a fortnight after the date of the 
general election, the people of Allegheny County remain in 
ignorance of the result of their polling for representatives in 
the state and national legislative bodies. As Democratic con- 
gressional candidate in the Thirty-second Pennsylvania Dis- 
trict, I am one of the unhappy group still actually in the dark 
as to a destiny that should have been settled past question 
twenty-four hours after the closing of the polls. At the rate the 
entire proceeding creeps forward, it might appear that order 
will not appear from the chaos much before the convening of 
the new Congress in December, 1933, and that the proposed 
“lame duck” amendment is a little ahead of our time, after 
all, despite modern achievements in communication and 
transportation. 

Personally, however, I am patient—just as patient as I am 
emphatic to maintain that, if all the ballots properly cast in 
my district were honestly counted as marked by the electors, I 
would long ago have been returned the victor beyond any 
shadow of doubt. And because I am patient and tenacious and 
determined to overlook no avenue of approach to actual justice 
in my aim to give my district truly popular representation, I 
shall fight it out on this line if it takes all autumn, winter, 
spring and summer to defeat chicanery and to establish once 
more, as far as I am able, the sovereignty of the will of the 
people. 

I do not expect this project to prove any simpler or easier 
than it has started out to be. Election thieves in this county 
are no novices at their business. ‘They are often able to cover 
their tracks right skilfully, especially with the aid of the perhaps 
well-meant, but indubitably unfortunate, provision of the elec- 
tion law which permits by the inscribing of an X opposite an 
individual candidate’s name, the splitting of a ballot marked 
for a straight ticket in the party column. In my case, I have 
excellent reason to believe that much of the splitting noted 
against me was done by uni-partizan election boards after 
seven o'clock on the evening of November 8; their nefarious 
task did not, under the circumstances, call for colossal genius. 

Of the press, I ask but one thing: adherence to public-spirited 
resolution to keep this battle vividly before the electorate until 
an equitable decision shall be reached. This is more than merely 
the voice of a political aspirant crying aloud in the wilderness. 
It is the cause of a numerous band of duly elected candidates 
whose hard-won laurels stand jeopardized by the machinations 
of an unscrupulous organization that has been willing to sacri- 
fice the head of its ticket to regain control of lesser offices and 





the patronage thereunto attached—and as such it is the cause 
of the public. 

Already there has been uncovered by return and recount 
boards, sufficient evidence of fraud and error to indicate a 
frantic general attempt to salvage by hook or crook as much as 
possible from the Republican wreckage. In my congressional 
district, which went decisively for Roosevelt, my opponent was 
treated to a more or less official lead of approximately 5,000 
votes out of some 45,000 cast. In the Second Ward, for ex- 
ample, the ratio returned against me was a little more than 
seven to one. Is it reasonable to assume that that proportion 
of the voters would have balloted for a Republican congres- 
sional candidate pledged to oppose on various vital policies the 
Democratic presidential nominee whom a great many of these 
same voters supported ? 

Then, too, there is a multitude of obviously fraudulent dis- 
crepancies in the marking of ballots in the Ninth Ward, and 
though the boxes from the Fourth and Fifteenth Wards have 
not yet been opened, the face of the returns indicate pretty 
clearly that much there is also amiss. Need I remark that this 
is not surprising! 

Since Election Day I have had letters, telephone calls and 
visits in person from a host of men and women who declare 
positively that they have personal knowledge of “night-riding”’ 
and other tricks of the vote-stealing trade. Practically all of 
these persons are actually afraid to make public disclosure of 
the information in their possession. A splendid situation in a 
free republic! 

But I shall carry on, and I trust others in predicaments 
similar to my own will do the same. I shall, if necessary, take 
my case to Congress itself, and I shall ask the backing of every 
sincere citizen and organ of public opinion in so doing. ‘The 
time is ripe to teach our utterly shameless machine politicians 
an unforgettably salutary lesson that may end with matricula- 
tion in the hard school of the federal penitentiary for several 
of themselves and their henchmen. 

ANNE E. FE tix. 


SCOPE AND FUNCTION OF A UNIVERSITY 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


O the Editor: In your issue of November 9 Dr. Deferrari 

discusses under the title, “Scope and Function of a Uni- 
versity,” some matters of immediate concern. He puts the case 
for the graduate school very ably, and stresses a much-needed 
point in his plea for properly prepared graduate teachers, who 
can fire their students with zeal for truth. Some of his major 
contentions commend themselves to the educator at once, so 
much so that one hesitates to strike a discordant note. And 
yet, as Dean Deferrari himself suggests, the ideas presented are 
“personal, based on such knowledge and experience as the 
writer may possess.” It is to be expected that other persons will 
have varying views. 

It appears that an injustice is done Mr. Flexner. He does 
not contend, contrary to Dr. Deferrari, that the sole reason 
for the existence of the university is the extension of knowledge. 
Rather, Flexner insists that the university should be concerned 
with four major concerns, the most important of which, to be 
sure, is research, or the discovery of new knowledge. 

It is a bit unfortunate that Dr. Deferrari should recur to the 
moot question of the practical vs. the academic. Ultimately, 
we must all regard university and college education as useful, 
else it has little justification for its existence. Even Newman, 
who would scarcely be regarded as likely to favor the narrowly 
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utilitarian, would, I am sure, sanction this point of view. The 
essential conflict seems to be, not between the practical and the 
useless, but rather between the narrowly specialized and the 
broadly generalized. This is especially true of the liberal 
college, which must be regarded as an integral part of most 
universities. 

One is forced to the conclusion that Dr. Deferrari is really 
writing of the graduate school or the research institute rather 
than the university. Although he states that “a much-needed 
service to the people would remain unfulfilled” if the uni- 
versity gave no attention to the diffusion as contrasted with the 
extension of knowledge, he soon forgets this idea, for the true 
departments of the university are those in which research can 
be carried on efficiently. The graduate school becomes in fact 
the university. The sole justification for teaching in the uni- 
versity seems to be the beneficial effect it has on research, in 
filling the gaps left in extended study. In this, he reverses the 
position taken by Flexner, who insists that research is of great 
value to teaching, in the effect it has of rendering it rich and 
meaningful. The student is lost to Dr. Deferrari except as he 
becomes grist for the research mill. One is astounded, by the 
way, to find the inclusion of a department of theology so lightly 
treated, and no mention made of science and the social studies 
as fundamental parts of the true university. 

Dr. Deferrari objects to the inclusion of the ordinary school 
of medicine in the university on the ground that it is concerned 
too exclusively with turning out practitioners. At the same 
time, the only justification for the education department within 
every Catholic university is to train Catholic teachers, who, it 
is quite evident, will become practitioners. While I am happy 
to find the work of my own department so highly esteemed 
(some contemporary critics would make short rift of outlawing 
it entirely!), I must confess that I have personally always tried 
to justify it on its intrinsic value and the contributions that it 
may make to the intelligent understanding of an important 
phase of modern life, rather than because of the merely voca- 
tional elements that it contains. If the school of medicine is 
out because of its narrow vocational interest, so too should be 
the department of education. One wonders what is the real 
reason for having the university prepare teachers. We all admit 
that this is necessary, but it is quite another matter to insist 
that the university carry on this function. Dr. Deferrari seems 
reluctant to include this among the functions of the university ; 
the argument from necessity seems the strongest. But will this 
kind of reasoning give us a sound ideal of the true university? 

B. J. KoHLBRENNER. 


DISTRIBUTISM AGAIN 
New York, N. Y. 


O the Editor: I respectfully suggest that the great G. K. C. 

owes an apology to the (happily) vanishing race of pro- 
hibitionists. In the October 12 CoMMONWEAL he wrote: 
“My friend Mr. Hoffman Nickerson recently wrote to THE 
CoMMONWEAL an indignant protest against what he considered 
a compromise with Communism; asking how it could be recon- 
ciled with the admitted doctrine of Saint Thomas, reénforced 
by Leo XIII, to the effect that a man will normally look after 
his own property better than other people’s. I do not quarrel 
with him about that; I do not indeed intervene at all in that 
particular quarrel; it is probable that Mr. Nickerson is right 
in saying that this primary principle is not affected by the ad- 
mitted evils of the present system.” If indeed the abuse—in 
this case of private property—removes the use of a thing, then 
the prohibitionists were right. 


— eee 


Certainly the concentration of industry is an evil, but why 
make it worse by merging all the mergers, trustifying all the 
trusts, and calling the result a Soviet government? Homer 
sometimes nods, said the ancients, and so apparently does our 
great and good Chesterton. 

Finally, I submit (a) that the evil to be attacked is not 
capitalism but proletarianism, and (b) that under American 
conditions much of the evil comes because too many people will 
spend instead of saving, and will try to “get rich quick” by 
speculative borrowing. Between 1921 and 1929 if half the 
money spent by the American laborer and his family in the 
instalment buying of mechanical toys, cars, radios, silk dresses 
and silk stockings, etc., had been saved, the boom would not 
have swollen so, and most of those now dependent on charity 
would now be independent; the fantastically high wages would 
have made capitalists of all of them. But no, most of them 
preferred to “blow it in.” How we are to make our pro 
letariat economical in the French fashion I do not know, 
Private property and political liberty, plus legal equality, would 
seem to include the liberty to make a fool of oneself if one 
wants to. 

Finally I suggest that G. K. C.’s remarks are more applicable 
to England than to this country: after all the United States 
has modified unlimited economic competition through its 
tariff and its immigration systems. And even in these distressed 
and over-mortgaged days we still have millions of small 
owners. 

HoFFMAN NICKERSON. 


AMERICAN SOCIALISM 
Chicago, IIl. 

O the Editor: I wish to call to your attention two incor- 

rect statements in Gerhard Hirschfeld’s article entitled 
“American Socialism” in your issue of November 30. Mr. 
Hirschfeld states: “Thus (in 1928) the Socialist party polled 
only a little more than 25,000 votes.” ‘The official vote in 
1928 was 262,805. 

The author quoted the Socialist party platform of 1932 as 
asking for “public ownership and democratic control of mines, 
forests, oil and power resources, public utilities dealing with 
light and power, transportation and communication, and of all 
other industries.” The correct wording of this plank of the 
platform is “all other basic industries” (italics mine). While 
we may agree that the word “basic” is rather indefinite, never- 
theless it is a part of this important plank, and, in fairness, 
should not be omitted. 

Frank P. DoHENY. 


LOOKING IN THE GLASS 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


O the Editor: Your alcoholic expert, on the whole, does 

pretty well. But I fear that in a recent article he created 
the impression that the alcohol in the various home-made brews 
is derived from the fruits and plants used. Now take dandelion 
wine. My chemical friend tells me that the dandelion merely 
furnishes the flavoring—that the kick comes from the sugar. 
It is the alcohol in the sugar that preserves the preserves. A 
baker told me that the sugar he placed in the bread supplied 
the necessary alcoholic content. Nature gives us enough alcohol 
in the several foods for all human needs. The proportion is 
perfect. Man wasn’t satisfied with that, so he went in for 
volume production and consumption. 

JosepH HOt tisTER. 
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THE PLAY 


By RICHARD DANA SKINNER 


Biography 

OW THAT “The Good Earth” has passed on to a not 

wholly deserved oblivion, the Theatre Guild has settled 
down to its less ambitious annual routine of producing one or 
more “adult” comedies. “Biography,” by S. N. Behrman, au- 
thor of ““The Second Man,” is one of those plays in which 
Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt would probably have acted 
had they remained another season with the Guild. In their 
absence, the corresponding parts are taken by Ina Claire and 
Earle Larimore. For Miss Claire, as one of the most brilliant 
graduates of the musical review stage, this is an opportunity 
of rare proportions. She takes proportionate advantage of it to 
give the best personal performance of her interesting career. 

Reverting to the play itself, one can sum it up without diffi- 
culty as the flattering portrait of an amoral lady. Marion 
Froude (Miss Claire) had her origins in a Tennessee town, 
and has splashed her career as a portrait painter all over the 
globe, mixing art with love affairs from New York to Moscow 
and across the Pacific again to Hollywood. Crowned heads 
have followed Soviet leaders on her canvases, and been followed 
in turn by fatuous screen celebrities. One infers that the medi- 
ocrity of Marion’s painting talent has found compensation in 
her ability to draw out her subjects, and to make them glow in 
the light of keen feminine sympathy. One also infers that the 
cases which extended far beyond sympathy were in no sense 
matters of convenience but rather of genuine, if brief, affection. 
In short, Marion has done just exactly what she wanted to do, 
following no other standard than her own convenience and 
inclination, and has been quite untroubled by a conscience of 
any sort except that special variety which carefully avoids 
“hurting” people’s feelings. "The point is that because of her 
ability to retain friendships as a sequel to more serious attach- 
ments, she is incapable of appraising the deeper disfigurement 
she brings on other lives. One might add that the author, 
Mr. Behrman, shows the same incapacity. He writes of and 
for Marion as if he believed her to be quite an angel of 
temporary favors. The audience must do some thinking of its 
own to discover that Maricn’s cast-offs are treated almost as 
comedy characters, and that their deformities, due partly to 
Marion’s own influence, are exhibited as amusing contrasts to 
Marion’s own smug assurance. 

When the radical young editor of a popular fiction magazine 
offers Marion a $2,000 advance to write her biography in serial 
form, she undertakes the task briskly enough, and is also 
amused and stirred by the cynical contempt of the editor him- 
self. In time, she adds him to her list of conquests. At the same 
time, however, her first ardent admirer from Tennessee turns 
up—almost forgotten and radically changed as a result of his 
early bitterness. From a young man of sensitive earnestness, he 
has become a successful country lawyer with senatorial ambitions 
and manners. He is one of the deformities. Until the last act, 
Mr. Behrman treats him as superlative comedy. By that time, 
the memories stirred in the process of writing her biography 
have softened Marion a trifle, and opened her eyes the least bit. 
But she packs off Leander Nolan with a reasonably light heart, 
none the less, and turns to the more difficult task of saying 
good-by to Richard Kurt, the young editor. He, it seems, is 
inconveniently intolerant. Of course she dismisses him with a 
fond embrace. Nothing must be bitter or messy in her life! The 
others can carry silently the burden she so lightly throws off. 


Now it is quite obvious that a play of this sort could be writ- 
ten with a superb combination of irony and perception, of char- 
ity and devastating honesty, in such a fashion, that is, as to show 
at one glance the self-defensive egotism of Marion’s type. But 
Mr. Behrman has not written that kind of a play. The audi- 
ence is expected to see everything through Marion’s own eyes, to 
laugh at those who amuse her, and to like those whom she likes. 
To repeat, the play is a flattering but not a revealing portrait 
of an amoral lady. It condones what it should be wise enough 
to dissect. In its attempt to be “adult” (tolerant) it is merely 
naive and immature and irritatingly superficial. It is all of 
a piece with the temper of a sophisticated world that still re- 
fuses to face honest realities and to seek forthright values. It 
merely glorifies the floating emotionalism that is the flimsy para- 
dise of all predatory egotists. 

Miss Claire gives Marion ample range and dimension. Her 
performance, in fact, is worthy of a much more interesting 
dramatic heroine. Earle Larimore is a bit too intense and 
rigid as the young editor. However, as that excellent actor, 
Jay Fassett, also overplays the caricature features of Leander 
Nolan, it is possible that Philip Moeller, as director, may be to 
blame for dehumanizing these two parts even beyond the brittle 
limits of Mr. Behrman’s lines. ‘The tendency to place every- 
one except Marion in a humorous light destroys the last possi- 
bility of true balance in a play that is inherently lopsided. 


(At the Guild Theatre.) 


The Show-Off 

T LAST we have the long overdue revival of one of George 
Kelly’s very best plays. It is eight years since Aubrey 
Piper first burst upon the delighted consciousness of New York 
audiences, eight years since his unbelievable laugh first glorified 
and simultaneously demolished the inferiority complex. In two 
short hours, Kelly struck the top-hat off of all serious discussion 
of inferior beings trying to play a big compensating role in the 
minds of their friends. In doing so, he lacked no charity. He 
made you laugh with Aubrey almost as much as at him. He 
showed you the decency and the pathos beneath the everlasting 
bluff. He showed you real ability to match cheap bombast. 
At his worst, Aubrey is a harmless irritant. At his best, he 
actually helps to save the family fortunes. He is never unkind. 
If he had no other virtue, the world would forgive him, for 

that alone, a deal of his idiocy. 

And now Aubrey is back with us—this time with Raymond 
Walburn playing the part created by the late Louis John Bar- 
tels, and with Jean Adair playing the lengthy part of that in- 
imitable philosopher, Aubrey’s mother-in-law, Mrs. Fisher. The 
current revival, sponsored by Messrs. Wee and Leventhal is just 
one of those occasions for real rejoicing in today’s theatre. Mr. 
Walburn is thoroughly at home in the part of Aubrey. He 
played it previously in London, and also in the road company in 
this country. Jean Adair’s performance is one of the best bits 
of its kind to be seen these days, utterly natural and never miss- 
ing a good point. The supporting cast is more than adequate, 
so that the play has all of its old vigor and delightful comment. 
It is of the “undated” variety. The motivations are as universal 
today as they were eight years ago. The proportionate values 
are the same. The play is still eloquently human and still hides 
abundant charity beneath its humorously caustic surface. (At 
the Hudson Theatre.) 
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BOOKS 
Rhode Island Hero 


Roger Williams, New England Firebrand, by James Ernst. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $4.00. 


HILE theocracy and oligarchy were fashioning the Bay 

colony and those other colonies which felt its influence, 
there came to Boston in 1630 a young minister from England 
who had found even the Separatists too conservative for his rebel 
soul. Rejecting the Old Testament law and the Genevan pat- 
tern of government, and affirming “it lamentably against the 
Testimony of Christ Jesus for the civil state to impose upon 
the souls of the people a religion, a worship, a ministry,” this 
young Puritan soon found himself in difficulties that were to 
continue the remainder of his life. 

“In reality,” says Mr. James Ernst, ‘Massachusetts missed 
a great destiny. She, like the base Judean, threw a pearl away 
richer than all his tribe.” Eventually, after six years at Salem, 
Williams was banished from the Bay colony to make his experi- 
ment in religious liberty at the headwaters of the Narragansett 
Bay. During his Salem ministry Williams had befriended the 
Indians and had preached to them, in a manner they could under- 
stand, not the doctrines of any church but the simple tenets of 
Christ. One of his first quarrels with the Bay colony was 
over the manner of acquiring Indian lands by spurious purchase; 
when, after his banishment he went to what is now Rhode 
Island, he was given, in successive gifts, land grants the only 
price of which was his unquestioned services to the Indian. 

During the thirty odd years of his life in England Williams 
had been the intimate of the leaders of the revolution there 
gathering force. Indeed he was among its early agitators. But 
his theories had gone beyond those of most of the men of his 
time, and like many another prophet without honor in his own 
country he sought another. The experiment at Providence 
was to prove the fruit of his original thinking. On acquiring 
the land, he held proprietary rights until his followers showed 
themselves capable of self-discipline. Then he gave outright 
most of the lands he had acquired and with that gift, though 
he knew it meant eventual loss of power, went the civil rights 
to the property. 

From the first Williams had insisted upon one thing, that 
civil law was not to interfere with religious liberty. Nor did 
he even restrict that liberty, as did the Marylanders, to those 
of the Christian faith. All were welcome. Consequently an 
odd collection of men of varying faiths came to Providence as a 
refuge from the less tolerant colonies. Dissensions arose and 
some men used the cloak of religious freedom to cover civil 
offenses. But that one idea of religious freedom remained 
fixed, and eventually overflowed the boundaries of the colony 
and became, in the federal Constitution, a safeguard to all. 

The civil compact which formed the basis of the Providence 
experiment was the first purely social contract in history creat- 
ing a civil state. Two interpretive principles were peculiarly 
Williams’s own: absolute freedom of conscience from civil con- 
trol, whether in religious matters or “‘a persuasion fixed in the 
mind and heart of man’’; and that the civil state ought to give 
each individual “the civil right and privileges due him as a 
man, a subject and a citizen.”” More than that, Williams se- 
cured from the Puritanic government of England a charter con- 
firming those privileges and a like one later from the autocratic 
Charles IT. 

While in England securing the first charter Williams was 
astounded at the turn the revolution was taking, and in his 


—— 


“Bloudy Tenant,” printed just after he had embarked fo, 
America, he castigated the Puritan régime and expounded the 
theories he was putting into practice in Providence. Unhappily 
for England, his model was not then used for guidance. In ap. 
other pamphlet he condemned the Puritan methods, saying: “Yoy 
are not charged with the souls in England, Scotland and Ire. 
land: we shall humbly affirm, and by the help of Christ main. 
tain, that the bodies and goods of the subjects is your charge; 
their souls and yours set in the account to Christ.” And he 
asked ‘why even the Papists . . . may not be permitted?” 

“Forcing of conscience is soul rape,” cried Roger Williams, 
“No man should be bound to worship or maintain a worship 
against his own will.” Radical utterances, these, in the Europe 
or the America of Williams’s day. 

He brought a third thought into England. Against Parlia. 
ment and Hobbes and all the rest he denied that the common 
people were unfit for civil power and held that in addition to 
separation of Church and state there must be government by 
the consent of all the classes governed. Where else have we 
heard these doctrines before the eighteenth century? Williams 
had become the spokesman for reforming the Reformation; and 
it needed reforming. The revolution settled down into a bour- 
geois uprising, but Mr. Ernst says: “The new order of society 
destined to grow out of the Reformation and the Renaissance 
. . . had been born at Providence with Mr. Williams as mid- 
wife.” 

The facts of Williams’s life are given at considerable length 
in Mr. Ernst’s book, together with all the controversies in which 
he engaged. Indeed, the whole picture as presented by Mr. 
Ernst is a great adventure which tells itself, with the aid of his 
able pen, without the “glorifying” methods of some of our 
biographers of contemporary men. Wherever space permits he 
lets Williams speak through quotations from his own works, 
and these quotations are as inspiring as the day they were writ- 
ten. It is not a popular biography in the sense of fictionized 
works such as Emil Ludwig turns out, but it has a compelling 
swing that comes from an honest and conscientious treatment 
of a virile and absorbing character. 

Stuart D. GouLpInNe. 


Mrs. Eddy and Her Biographers 


Mary Baker Eddy, the Truth and the Tradition, by Ernest 
Sutherland Bates and John V. Dittemore. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $4.00. 

R. BATES, formerly a professor at the University of 

Oregon, commands the reputation of an accurate scholar 
and an engaging writer. Mr. Dittemore, for ten years a director 
of the Mother Church of Christ (Scientist) at Boston, owns an 
immense collection of unpublished documents pertinent to Mrs. 
Eddy’s astounding career. With Dr. Bates doing the analysis 
and composition and Mr. Dittemore handing him the where- 
withal, the production of the present book could hardly have 
been more wisely manned and executed. The result comes well 
up to expectations. It tells a strange and complex story. It is 
the best extant biography of Mrs. Eddy—for the lay reader, 
one should add. The Christian Scientist, of course, will regard 
it as only another regrettable manifestation of mortal mind, 
error and malicious animal magnetism; he will prudently keep 
away from its diabolical display of tough fact. 

Five books on Mrs. Eddy are now readily available. Of 
these, the officially inspired and approved biography of Sybil 
Wilbur suffered no serious competition from its publication in 
1907 until 1929. Although it is sadly biased and misleading to 
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all who are outside the fold of “Science,” its possession of the 
feld was disputed only by Georgina Milmine’s “Life” (1909) 
and Adam Dickey’s “Memoirs” (1927), both of which, be- 
cause of their embarrassing revelations, were successfully sup- 
pressed by loyal Scientists. In 1929, Edwin Franden Dakin’s 
large and heavily documented work for the first time placed 
the most significant material at the disposal of every curious 
reader, to the astonishment and entertainment of the public and 
to the dismay of the faithful. Further efforts at suppression 
and boycott proving fruitless, Lyman Powell was persuaded to 
write his “life-sized portrait” in 1930. This was a deplorable 
effort, redeemed only by its touches of unconscious humor and 
its curiously sophomoric style. It was accompanied to the book- 
stalls by Mrs. Springer’s “According to the Flesh,” a frank 
and readable account, which, however, added but little to Dakin. 

The undersigned writer had the interesting task of reviewing 
several of these former Eddy biographies in this place. In 
reading Dakin and Springer with some enthusiasm, and in ex- 
pressing some gentle amusement at the officially approved atti- 
tude and method of Powell, he was conscious of the fact that 
his responses were conditione: by no Scientific experiences or 
leanings. He could not apprvach his subject with that singular 
species of spirituality demanccd by Mrs. Eddy’s followers, nor 
could he discuss it with the «ill more singular vocabulary and 
dialectic of ‘Science and Health.” He could apply only the 
modest standards which he had developed after his early train- 
ing at the hands of simple ecclesiastics of older faiths and after 
his submission to professors of the ancient humanities and mod- 
ern sciences. ‘Thus prejudiced by the limitations of his mortal 
mind, which attaches a perhaps exaggerated importance to mere 
fact and common-or-garden logic, he finds the Bates-Dittemore 
book of very ponderable value. It is free from Dakin’s adoles- 
cent flights into sentiment and psychology, fuller than Springer, 
opulent with fresh and intimate evidence, and written in a sure 
style. Yet it presents substantially the same picture that those 
two heretical works exhibited. 

This picture of the mother of the new religion is curiously 
contradictory. ‘There is now no doubt that Mrs. Eddy was an 
inspired enthusiast, capable of a mystical exaltation that would 
command admiration anywhere, had it not been coupled with a 
stubborn disregard for that plain kind of truth-telling which is 
honored by humble writers of copy-book maxims. Nor could 
her spiritual flights enable her to attain to what is commonly 
known as decent behavior on occasions when one would expect 
her to stand by her troubled disciples; mortal mind, trained to 
expect at least a show of fair play, can often see only her cow- 
ardice, jealousy and treachery. Holding to the undoubted truth 
that many fleshly ills are of mental origin, she might have won 
secure recognition as a curative genius, had she not pushed the 
matter far beyond all credibility and had she not herself been 
for years a victim of morphine addiction. She produced a book 
which is at once the most influential of American “popular 
bibles” and one of the most extravagantly atrocious specimens of 
English style. Without knowing any distinction between the 
words “faculty” and “curriculum” she founded a college and 
awarded degrees. While she brought to the world a system 
which affected a complete scorn of the material, the only qual- 
ities for which she can be given unreserved admiration are the 
purely material ones: those of the great organizer, promoter, 
tyrant and gatherer of money. 

Her career was rich in the incredible, particularly in its in- 
fluences upon thousands of her countrymen; before such exten- 
sive and profound gullibility one can only gasp with awe. It 
was rich in the dramatic; there is a Shakespearean quality about 
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chet, Ga BOF... onic sini. os Roe sa es eee $9.95 


B. ALTMAN & CO. 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 34th ST. 
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NEXT “WEEK 


FORGIVE US OUR TRESPASSES, 
by Frederick A. Moran, Executive Director of 
the Parole Division of New York State’s 
Correction Department, is a contribution of 
major importance on the problem of restoring 
delinquent and criminal persons to useful, self- 
respecting and reasonably contented citizen- 
ship. Mr. Moran writes with the vividness of 
first-hand information. The article is absorb- 
ingly interesting and its recommendations are 


urgently practical. . MUST UNEM- 
PLOYMENT CONTINUE?, by Dr. John 
A. Ryan, professor at the Catholic University 
and noted economist, discusses a new panacea 
for the strange dilemma of poverty in the 
United States because of an oversupply of 
real riches, and hammers again on what he 
holds to be the one effective means for 
liquidating unemployment without upsetting 
the large and efficient existing business order. 
. . » MANUFACTURING THE MAN 
OF LETTERS, by Ernest Brennecke, jr., of 
the School of Journalism of Columbia Uni- 
versity, describes critically the modern process 
of teaching the young idea how to shoot 
His thesis is: 
actually being discovered, released and trained 


words. “Literary talent is 
in our present American system of higher edu- 


” The manner in which this is done 


cation. 
is graphically described by the writer, who has 
had twelve years’ experience whereof he tells. 

. FATHER JUDGE, by Walter R. 
Hudson, is a story of a fine special product 
of America, a man of heroic heart, vigor and 
simplicity in a specially American setting. No- 
body could read this without getting a thrill 
from it and a real reinspiration to be highly 
courageous. 














— 


her woful struggles in early life and her spectacular rise afte; 
the age of sixty. It was rich in the bizarre; one finds overtones 
of Asiatic or African jungle incantations in the descriptions of 
her Scientific practices. It was rich in the humorous; the epi- 
sode of Josephine Woodbury and the Prince of Peace alone is g 
precious comedy. And the story of Mrs. Corner provides the 
complementary tragedy. 

Mrs. Eddy’s life is one of the great and instructive American 
stories, now presented in a form not likely to be soon surpassed, 

ERNEST BRENNECKE, Jr. 


Yorkshire Weavers 


Inheritance, by Phyllis Bentley. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. 

HIS is a story of six generations of Yorkshire weavers, all 

Oldroyds, all woven of much the same material in much 
the same pattern, yet each convincing, both in similarity and in 
divergence. From William Oldroyd, who in the year 1812, 
contrary to his father’s wishes, rides over the Yorkshire moors 
to court lovely Mary Bamforth, to his great-great-grandson, 
David Oldroyd, who with Oxford ahead of him in 1930 decides 
that he cannot leave the woolen mills and the moors of his 
native north, each member of the family contributes the inde- 
fatigable Oldroyd energy to make a vigorous, interesting and 
thoroughly valuable book. Few modern novels are written 
with the patience and care of this one. In its ever-sustained 
narrative it shares the bracing, invigorating quality of its own 
air, the sturdiness of its own people. It must escape the charge 
of dullness from the most exacting of critics. 

Moreover, it becomes and must remain a story of real value 
in its depiction of the rise and progress of the woolen industry 
through a century and a half. Beginning with the home weav- 
ing, it presents the first mills by the swift Yorkshire streams; 
the introduction of frames, which was fought bitterly by the 
Luddites with dire results to the Oldroyds; the importation of 
new machinery through the middle years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; the steady increase in the American demands for English 
cloth; the effects of American tariffs on its manufacture, and 
the even more disastrous effects of the Great War. It presents, 
too, the social side of the picture in its portrayal of early child 
labor in the mills, the various agitations against it and against 
the later growth of machinery with its inevitable lack of need 
for men. Thus it gives a full and coherent picture of more thana 
century of one phase of English economic and industrial history. 

I should call it a first-rate book, admirably balanced in its 
industrial and in its purely emotional aspects. Perhaps, it is a 
bit too objective in its steady, even treatment to be a great book. 
Perhaps, it is too much of a family chronicle to emphasize one 
character above another. One misses, for example, the con- 
centrated interest which makes a Casterbridge mayor or an 
Esther Waters unforgettable in their respective tragedies. And 
yet for its own type of story one will search far for a better. 

Not the least of its virtues is its fine descriptions of Yorkshire 
—its wide horizons, its frosty mornings, its dark moors, its sun- 
sets and gray dawns, its exciting weather—all of which make its 
people. And these descriptions are so skilfully and economically 
woven into the narrative that the reader wonders, as he won- 
ders always in “Wuthering Heights,” that greatest novel of 
Yorkshire, just how he has attained such a clear vision, such 4 
feel of the land itself. 

Such a work as this must, indeed, be an honest source of deep- 
est satisfaction to a new novelist. 

Mary E Lien Cuase. 
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With Shadows 


The Wife of Rossetti, by Violet Hunt. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, Incorporated. $4.00. 

OR EVERYBODY who cares to look the late nineteenth 

century squarely in the face, Violet Hunt’s biography is a 
distinct and massive aid. Her writing has curious flounces, is 
sometimes bewilderingly frowsy; but very probably no other 
medium would have sufficed so well to relate a tenuous, mourn- 
ful, in many ways repulsively odious love story which once 
formed the very center of Pre-Raphaelite speculation. Every- 
thing is here, though sometimes hardly enough of anything. We 
run the gamut from unfamiliar models, gone like yesteryears’ 
snows, to the great aloof, e.g., Ruskin and Carlyle. Yet the two 
central figures are vigorously kept in the center of the stage, as 
if by a manager who dared them to move aside. 

The gist of the narrative is the conviction that Elizabeth 
Siddall committed suicide, in a mood not so different from that 
which governed Milton’s Samson. All that went before was a 
kind of preparation for this tragic moment; of what followed 
little need be said. The picture of this languid, beautiful con- 
sumptive slum-girl who remained pure and alone until Rossetti 
married her, and who then lived for the child that could not 
be born alive, is in all likelihood one of the great biographical 
portraits of English literature. Into drawing it the author puts 
colors compounded of earthy grey, sharp-toned, acrid irony, 
reddish grossness, soft-textured yellow and blue compassion. 
It has the feel of truth and, if it is true, Miss Siddall, who sat 
so patiently for many pictures, was a strange heroine indeed. 

But if Elizabeth Siddall is the heart of the book, and Dante 
Gabriel the body, they wear about them the tapestry of many 
lives, woven into theirs here with a dexterous art which genu- 
inely simulates reality. Sometimes Violet Hunt is given to 
needless pert judgments. Again she is almost demonstrably 
wrong. But on the whole she has written a remarkable and 
solid book, which will be indispensable to those whom the story 
of the Pre-Raphaelities interests. One part of that story will 


never be told better than it is here. 
PauL CROWLEY. 


American Religion 


Forgive Us Our Trespasses, by Lloyd C. Douglas. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

HEN I began to read Lloyd C. Douglas’s latest piece of 

fiction it appeared as dull as Dreiser, and I feared I was 
once again on “Main Street” in the sorghum molasses, soggy 
doughnut district, encountering, “Susan, fanning her goiter with 
the bib of her apron”; and wading knee deep in what I presume 
are some of the Hoosier State’s quaint colloquialisms. ‘Thus 
father spoke: “You might as well cave in—an’ like it! I done 
it! So kin you! I even larnt to talk like ’em.” But Dinny es- 
capes the home environment. He goes to college, working his 
way through, on the college paper. 

Embittered by his Elmer Gantryish uncle, the Baptist min- 
ister, and again by the upstage Greek letter frats, Dinny deals 
with religion and snobbery with a biting cynicism which causes 
an all-round mental hydrophobia. 

Taken to a Catholic church by a charming young friend, 
Dinny is impressed: “Not much wonder this Catholicism had 
carried on. ... Every so often, turbulent little sects had 
spewed themselves out through the heavy bronze doors of ca- 
thedrals to quarrel and dogmatize; obliged, when their fury was 
spent, to build cheap and ugly little imitations of the eternal 
thing from which they in their willfulness had fled.” But he 











PRAY THE MASS! 


do you pray at Mass? OR do yeu pray the Mass? 
de you merely attend? OR do you assist at Mass? 
do you suffer many distractions? OR do you take 


part in the Mass? 


THE LEAFLET MISSAL is the text of 
the Mass in English. Each Sunday’s 
Mass is printed on a separate Leaflet. 
It is mailed to you like a magazine. Any- 
one can use it without previous instruction. 
It will enable you to assist at, take part 
in, and understand the Mass perfectly. 
With it you will be saying the words of 
the Mass exactly as the priest reads the 


Missal on the Altar. 


‘Your name and address will bring it to you for one year. 


Subscribe at once. 


Enclosed find one Dollar. Send the LEAFLET 


MISSAL to: 


THE LEAFLET MISSAL, 244 Dayton Ave. 


St. Paul, Minnesota 














tions for the Christmas 
season won’t you pause a mo- 
ment to pity the “third girl” ? 
Among all young women who 
die between the ages of 15 and 
30 one out of three dies of tu- 
berculosis — a human sacrifice 
to ignorance and indifference. 
Tuberculosis is preventable and 
curable. Turn your pity into 
action and buy Christmas Seals. 
Your pennies help spread the 
knowledge that will save lives. 


A: the gayety of prepara- 


THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL 
TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
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St. Slizabeth 


A Catholic college for women, fully accredited, offering 
A.B. and B.S. degrees. Courses in teacher training 
and home economics. Beautiful 400 acre campus, one 
hour from New York. Attractive modern residence 
halls. All indoor and outdoor sports and social activi- 
ties. For catalog and view book, write Dean, 11 Convent 
Station, N. J. 























Madonna House Benefit Shop 


Proceeds for the poor of the Lower East Side 


QUEENSBORO BRIDGE MARKET 


59th Street and First Avenue 
Telephone Eldorado 5-4794 


We Need 
Furniture 
House Furnishings 
Clothing 


A truck will call for anything you do not want. 
Help the victims of the unemployment situation! 


MADONNA HOUSE 


169-175 Cherry Street New York City 





























“Liturgy is certainly a sacred thing; for by it we are elevated to 
God and joined with Him; by it we give testimony of our faith 
and bind ourselves to Him in most solemn homage for benefits 
and assistance received, of which we are constantly in need.”— 
Pope Pius XI (Apostolic Constitution of December 20, 1928). 


ORATE FRATRES 


A Review Devoted to the Liturgical Apostolate 


Endeavors to promote an intelligent and spiritually fruitful partici- 
pation in the liturgy of the Church. It is a response to the “most 
ardent desire to see the true Christian spirit flourish in every 
respect and be preserved by the faithful,” as expressed by Pope 
Pius X in his Motu Proprio of November 22, 1923—a spirit 
acquired “from its foremost and indispensable source, the most 
holy mysteries and the public and solemn prayer of the Church.” 


FROM A LETTER SIGNED BY HIS EMINENCE 
CARDINAL GASPARRI 


“The Holy Father is greatly pleased that St. John’s Abbey is 
continuing the glorious tradition, and that there is emanating 
from this abbey an inspiration that tends to elevate the piety 
of the faithful by leading them back to the pure fountain of the 
sacred liturgy.” 
ORATE FRATRES is published every four weeks, beginning with 
Advent. Forty-eight pages. Two dollars per year in the United 


States. Write for free sample copy and descriptive leaflet. 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 
COLLEGEVILLE MINNESOTA 
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shakes off the mysterious attraction and moves on to New York 
where he succeeds in becoming a high salaried columnist. During 
a trip to Europe he looks over the heads of the remaining mop. 
archs and sizes up things in general and the Church of England 
in particular. 

Through Dinny’s college days and almost until the final cur. 
tain drops, lovely, womanly Joan eludes him, repelled by his 
cynical outlook. She cared so much that she couldn’t bear to 
be “that close to perfect happiness—and—and—be robbed of 
it.” ‘There is also another girl who loves him, using some of 
the modern high-pressure pursuit, but even if there had not 
been an insuperable obstacle to her desires Dinny would “gs 
soon have married a hoisting machine.” 

The finding of a letter in a secret drawer of his mother’s 
desk sets Dinny to meditating about the returns on forgiveness, 
He tries it out as an experiment, a second Durtal “En Route,” 
drawn toward the teaching of Christ, he scarcely knows why; 
and though he does not advance as far as Huysmans accom- 
panies his hero, his heart is unburdened. 

No one could claim for it the sublimated style of a Joris 
Huysmans, but it is a human document, written with the utmost 
sincerity. Its popularity may mark perchance a new era for 
the novel, devoid of obscenity. 

CarMEL O’NEILL Hatey. 


Everybody’s Saint 


Saint Elizabeth, by Elisabeth von Schmidt-Pauli. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. $2.50. 

HE LOVE of her husband Louis, the true friendship of 

Ysentrud and Guda, and her own love for her three little 
children—all these the Hungarian princess Elizabeth gave up 
or was forced to give up in her search for perfection. Beside 
these bonds of human love, the wealth she renounced was as 
nothing. Most of the emphasis in this account of Saint Eliza- 
beth is laid upon the worldly honors and splendor she renounced, 
and perhaps that is because in drawing a faithful picture of the 
luxurious age in which she lived, the author felt this background 
and description to be necessary. 

The love story of Louis and Elizabeth is more detailed in 
treatment, and the reader is given a charming picture of Louis 
as a brave knight, whose love for God and striving for indi- 
vidual salvation warred with his love for the Emperor Frede- 
rick, and of Elizabeth as a loving wife and mother. Her love 
was so strong, “that all her love of other people and things was 
illumined more by her personal happiness than by the light of 
God,” the author says. But when Louis died, Elizabeth was 
free to give up all and follow in the footsteps of Saint Francis 
of Assisi who had bequeathed her his cloak to wear. When the 
dour Magister Conrad comes into the story, and Elizabeth, 
Ysentrud and Guda, the three faithful friends, strive to obey 
his harsh precepts, the story becomes most interesting. 

Saint Elizabeth’s life has the charm of that of the Little 
Flower, and though differing in a great many ways, they yet 
are strangely alike. Both were gay and happy in their service, 
and childlike in their trust and faith. Both died at the age of 
twenty-four and were canonized shortly after death. Both 
worked miracles immediately after death. 

The Little Flower left us her story with its intimate details 
as to the life of her soul. Elisabeth von Schmidt-Pauli’s book 
makes us anxious to read the letters sent by Saint Elizabeth’s 
stern advisor Conrad to Pope Gregory IX and the testimony 
of her female attendants taken by the papal commission. 

Dorotuy Day. 
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An Irish Poet 
The Wild Bird’s Nest: Poems from the Irish by Frank 


0Q’Connor; with an essay on the character in Irish literature by 
A. E. Dublin: Cuala Press. 10/6. 

T THE conclusion of the “The Portrait of the Artist” 

we find Stephen Daedalus writing in his diary before 
going into exile: “T go to forge, in the smithy of my soul, the 
uncreated conscience of my race.” It is not surprising to find 
a man who had been brought up in the defeated atmosphere of 
the Ireland after Parnell so bitter about the lack of conscience 
in his people or that he should have found no help in the Anglo- 
Irish literature of his day. The generaticn of the Rebellion is 
equally interested in the racial conscience but it has not always 
gone into exile in its search. Instead, like Frank O’Connor, 
several have gone again to reéxamine the material of the older 
Ireland to seek there for racial characteristics that will ring 
true to their own experience of Irish life. ‘They thus continue 
to be moved by the same literature that moved Yeats and A. E. 
and Synge fifty years ago. But they are moved in an entirely 
different way. ‘They would have been able to help Joyce where 
Yeats confused him. 

Here is a handful of translations from Irish poetry of the 
tenth to the eighteenth century, and nothing could be more re- 
mote from the attraction of ““The Wanderings of Ojisin.” Here 
is no charm of mellifluous names or delicate mythology: indeed 
Mr. O’Connor in translating the “Sleep-song of Grania for 
Diarmuid” bodily throws out the sweet-sounding names. ‘This 
poet of the latest generation has been drawn mainly by the 
humanity of his forebears. Thus, the verses he calls ‘““A Learned 
Mistress” : 


“Tell him the tale is a lie! 

I love him as much as my life, 
So why be jealous of me? 

I love him and loathe his wife. 


“Tf he kill me through jealousy now 
His wife will perish of spite, 

He will die of grief for his wife, 
So three shall die in a night. 


“All blessings from heaven to earth 
On the head of the woman I hate, 

And the man I love as my life, 
Sudden death be his fate!” 


He translates the poems of passion, of patriotic melancholy at 
defeat, and of vigorous human strength, and translates in a 
style that is compact, elliptical, local, simple but literary in the 
best sense, imaginative, and with little regard for romantic 
rhythms. 

In translating he has kept remarkably close to the originals, 
though he has frequently preferred the essential meaning to 
the literal one, and not even hesitated to skip verses that the 
scholars have boggled with. 

The small edition is probably exhausted even as I write. It 
is a Cuala Press booklet, has a foreword by A. E., is the first 
book in verse from Mr. O’Connor, and the originals, I apolo- 
gize for mentioning them last, are lovely and passionate and 
vital. The book is aptly named: the poet has climbed a high, 
high tree and robbed a wild bird’s nest. We now have two prose 
books from this poet, and this small booklet of translations, 
and have not yet seen a volume of his own verse. 

SEAN O’FAoLain. 


— anoM 











MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
CASTLE RIDGE, TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


40 minutes from N. Y. City. Confers B.A., B.S., M.A., Degrees. 
Music, Art, Elocution, Pedagogy, Journalism, Domestic Science, Secre- 
tarial, Dramatics. 

MARYMOUNT SCHOOL IN WILSON PARK, 


TARRYTOWN 
Two Year Pre-Academic — College Preparatory — Junior College. 


Riding, Gym., Stadium, Swimming Pocl, Sports, Games, for all 
departments. 
Branches: Paris, France; Rome, Italy; 5th Ave., N. Y. C.; 
Bel-Air, Calif. 
Address REVEREND MOTHER 








NEWMAN SCHOOL 


LAKEWOOD—NEW JERSEY 


Prepares boys for all leading colleges 


and universities. Upper and Lower 
School. Directed by Catholic 
laymen. Resident Chaplain. 


For Information Address 
W. GRIFFIN KELLEY, Headmaster 























Bind Every Volume 
Volume XVI Now Ready 


In response to numerous requests from sub- 
scribers we have arranged to supply attractive 
binders for individual volumes of THe Common- 
WEAL. 


The binders are loose leaf with a capacity of 
twenty-six issues. They are handsomely bound in 
red imitation leather with stiff covers, red skytogen 
lined. The backbone of the cover is stamped in gold 
with the number of the volume and its inclusive 
dates. The price of the binder is $1.65 postage 
paid to any address. 


In ordering the binders specify the number of 
copies you desire and the number of the volume. 
Please indicate if you wish to be placed on our list 
to receive future binders as issued. 


THE COMMONWEAL 
Grand Central Terminal 
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_ St. Hilda Guild, Inc. 


—_ CHURCH VESTMENTS, ALTAR LINEN 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
Conferences with reference to the adornment 
of churches 
Old Embroidery Transferred 
131 BAST 47th STREET NEW YORK 
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A LASTING REMEMBRANCE 


The Framing of Your Perpetual Membership Certificate 
or That of Your Dear Departed 
Will Be a Remembrance of Your Charity to Catholic Missions 
and Also of the Spiritual Benefits From the Masses, 
Prayers, and Good Works of Over 65,000 Missionaries. 


Perpetual Membership .......... $40.00 
Te ats wid ke Gide 1.00 


We Also Remind You to Mention Our Charity in Your Will 


The SOCIETY For the PROPAGATION of the FAITH 
462 Madison Ave., N. Y. City (Cor. E. 51st Si.) 
Phone—PLaza 3-4476 


Rt. Rev. John J. Dunn, D.D., V.G. Rev. Thomas J. McDonnell 
hairman Director 





I To the Faithful of the Archdiocese of New York | 














MT. ST. MARY-ON-THE-HUDSON 


Newburgh, New York, offers your daughter 
1, Training for character and health in an atmosphere, healthful, distinctive, 
Catholic. 


2. Intellectual standards accredited by the University of the State of New York, 
and the Association 


i} 
bers of the Middle States 
Py! and Maryland. 
‘ 3. Modern fireproof 
a buildings. 
4, Sixty-eight acre 


campus overlooking 
the Hudson 


Pe’ 5. Athletic field and 
5 new Gymnasium. 

Illustrated booklet 
upon request. 





“> Sisters of St. Dominic. 
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Briefer Mention 


A Passing America, by Cornelius Weygandt. New Yorf: 
Henry Holt and Company. $3.00. 


M R. WEYGANDT?S very charmingly gotten-up book js 
equally charmingly written. It is composed of a series of essays 
on things fast fading from American life; things like covered 
bridges, coach dogs, meeting-house sheds, gipsy vans, Venetian 
blinds, log cabins, oxen and brandied peaches. Mr. Weygand 
is truly gifted with both a sense of the past and an insight into 
the meaning of things which are passing, stifled by gasoline 
fumes, and crushed by radios. His style is delightful, and all jn 
all the book is ideal for a Christmas gift to people over fifty, or 
even to the young whose minds are curious about odd things 
their parents loved in the far off nineties or before. 


Farewell, Miss Julie Logan, by J. M. Barrie. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 


Tue GENTEEL reader will find this book delightful, 
marvel of construction, of characterization, of racy, salty lan- 
guage, deft humor and amiable sentiment. The tough-guy type of 
modern no doubt would find the book was not for him, but the 
same is true of many excellent things. Scotch tenderness has a 
quality all its own, because not only is it the tenderness of very 
simple honest people, but also it is the tenderness of people with 
a history and a tradition of stoicism who are careful of giving 
tongue to the tender emotions. ‘This occasions most amusing 
indirections, at the conveying of which Barrie, of course, is a 
genius. ‘This little book is pure delight, a perfect thing with 
just that touch of fancifulness that distinguishes the highest 
artistic creation. 


Hepatica Hawks, by Rachel Fields; engravings on wood by 
Allen Lewis. New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 


THE AUTHOR has mysteriously managed to project himself 
into the thoughts and emotions of Hepatica Hawks—to breathe 
and think with her in her agonies and joys until Hepatica comes 
even more alive than Marguerite Ledoux, the bound girl in her 
“Calico Bush.” Compared with “Calico Bush,” this book is a 
slighter performance. It lacks the background, the sweeping, 
sturdy beauty of the pioneer narrative: but it exceeds it in un- 
derstanding of an adolescent girl’s heart. After the shock about 
Tony (and the author has been wise enough to let Tony bury 
himself), the promise of Hepatica’s singing comes as a reassut- 
ing and too happy ending to a book that charms by its note of 
utter simplicity. 











BurR PRINTING HOUSE 


FOUNDED 1837 


FRANKFORT AND JACOB STREETS 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


de 


CATALOGUES, MAGAZINES, BOOKS 
AND COMMERCIAL PRINTING 





CONTRIBUTORS 


Broapus MITCHELL, associate professor of political economy in Johns 
Hopkins University, is the author of ‘William Gregg, Factory Master of 
Pe oe South,” and “Frederick Law Olmstead, a Critic of the Old 

outh,’ 

GERHARD HIRSCHFELD is a writer on political and economic topics, | _ 

Raymonp Larsson, poet and critic, is the author of “O City, Cities! 

Frank C. HANIGHEN contributes articles to current periodicals and 
makes translations from the French. 

Joun HANLon is a poet of Halifax, N. S. : 

Rev. KennetH Ryan is a contributor from White Bear Lake, Minn. 

Sister M. ANGELITA, of the Sisters of Charity of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, is a member of the English department of Mundelein College, 
Chicago, Ill., and the author of “Starshine and Candlelight.” 

BENEDICT Fitzpatrick is the author of “‘Donjon of Demons.” 

Stuart D. Goutpinc is on the staff of the Albany Times-Union. 
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